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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
JELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL: 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles sout 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and Sct 
Schools. Ww. = REID, | A. M. (Harvard), » Headmaste 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
— BOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRK&E&& 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal, 

COLORADO, , Denver. 

vA ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. — 
Wolfe Hall for Girls; Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap 
plication to Principal 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. ae a 
OUSELPH H. SFERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High class school. Plea 
sant home. Personal care. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. : 4 ; 

FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
41 will be received at my homeonL.I. Sound. Many 
attrac tions. JOSEPH H. SPERRY, A.M. 


CONNFCTICUT, Greenwich. wo i— 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
Z1 68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely heaithful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to 8375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for cireu 
fee. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





ConneEctTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES -— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. ; 
HE MISSES VINTON’'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num 
ber limited. 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
i, MARGARET S DIOCESA 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev, Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, oe Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and Day Sehool 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1802. 


DISTRICT OF COLU MBIA, Washington, 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 

For coptes of new Catalogue, containing a dese oo 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

JAMES C. W ELLING, Pres’t. 


Lima, La Grange County. 

/ OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOI.—A 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 

for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 

equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 

Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re 

gister. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. : 
WE SAR. 4H RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Founded * Miss S.N. Randolp oh of Virginia, 
1214 EUTAW PLACE, 
Near Druid Hill Park, 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
~ MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. , 
yee NT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
English, French, and German Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. 
Iv Lia R. TuTwILeR, Principal, will reopen September 27 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students prepared 
for college. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. F Prank! lin St. 





[EDGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Girls, 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Sist vear begins September 21, 1898 
“MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and WTIN.C mgt St 
*OUTHERN HOME SCH OL for Gtr 
x irs W.M. Cary, Mias Cary 
Fifty second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me 


THURSDAY, Jl 


f:ducational 


RYLAND, Catonsville. 
: "S Enelish, F 


“ns Sept 20, TSB. 


. Jpals 
Miss M.C.C ae 4 


Miss S. R. CARTER 

bags eS s, Andovy 
[ee 4DEMYYFOR YOUN 
dies, begins its Hhth veg September Lith 


ar a eR hg “ iree Seminary ¢ 
i tere 4 Aiea miley gg ourse. 


AURA S. Watson, Prir 





eee HUSETTs, Billerica 
] IICHELES BOYS SCHOM 
ve miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. Strictly select 
Family School. $500 per vear. Admits ages from 7 t 
15, inclusive. Special care and training to young bova 
Fits for college, technology, and business. Send for 
circular to M. C. MitcHer, Principal 


Fy 
i 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Stre et 
( VIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year) 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In 

stitute of Technology is aspectalty. Reference ts made 
to the Institute Faculty ‘he location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek 
and for business. Special students recelve 


MASSACHUSETTS, a try arlboro’ St 


Y kph QUINCY A. r4W HAS DE- 
4 cided, owing to the conetuna w ithdraw al of the 
boys of the Upper Department of the School, to devote 
that department to the education of girls exclusively 
and to promote no more boys into it in future. The 
same complete and efficient equipment will be kep rt an 1 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for any of the various colleges for women 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, +z Place 

] R. HALES SCHOt FOR BOYS, 
4 Fits for Marvard and for the Institute of Tech 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives pron inence 
to modern languages and physical science The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute rT nth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT Hate 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St 
Jigs LACE? T’S HOME AND DAY 
4 School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Don ald 
Trinity Church; President Walker, Institute Techno 
logy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 231 Marlborough St 
| [ios WEEKS AND VW/SS LOUG#E 
4 Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct 
Juntor, Senior, and College Preparatory « 
dress Miss S.C. Loverr, 138 Walnut Ave 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
TSS Ff RANCES 1 
4 Successor to Miss Abby 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR 
ivth year opens Oct 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 8 Ap, 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL O: 
nastics.—Fifth year oper 18 September 24 18a 
AMY Mogakis Homass 
Direct 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 Irvingtot 
VOSSE GYMNASIU 
and Normal School of Gymnast 
tors, ten special lecturers. Fifth vear 
Address BARON Nits P BE, B.Sc. MG 


Massa HUSETTS, Boston . 112 Newbury Street 
‘for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893 
ber of boarding scholars wil! be recels 
MASSACHUSETTS Rostor 
Bren NIVERSITY 
Address the Dean 
Epuwtnp H. RENNETT 
MASSACH? 
First ter 
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New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 

TD pbs ‘NT HOLLY ACADEM Y.—Home 
d School for Boys of all ages. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, or business. Catalogues. 

Rev, Jas. J. CoaLE, A. -M. (Prine on), | Prin. 





‘New JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Prince — College, or to 
ssid B FE, He@and-maasster, 
_.. New York, Clinton. 
YOTTAGE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
- Elementary and Higher English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Music and Art. Opens September 5. 
Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., rincipal. 
New YORK, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. : 
vA E LANCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organit- 
zation, including Primary and Academic Departments. 
Thorough preparation for leading Colleges for Women. 
Miss | M. S. SMART, Principal. 











NEw York, Havana. : 
fees ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES, 
—Classical, Scientific and cenit ¢ : ‘ourses. Music 


and Art. . HILL, 4 Ph. D. 





New York, Irvington-o on-Hudson. 
Vy TSS BENNETT'S SCHOOL. Twelve 
Pd girls may have all the benefits of careful home 
training and best educational methods. Six resident 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. All grades. 
Preparation for co! lege. 
NEW YORK, Newburgh-on- the- Hudson 
Sige AR’S PREPARATORY S@ "HOOL, 
$600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys 
Young boys, the nearer eight the better; not spoiled, 
and with their chances before them. 
My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. | HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
NEW York CIty, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Ee atee. 
ARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References: 
The Rev. + alg! Duryea, D.D., Om 
The Rev. William R. Huntin ton, D. Da 7. York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D. , Smith College: 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL-D., Columbia College. 


New York Ciry, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 

_ 80th year begins October 3. 


NEW YORK 4 ITy, 9 University Place. 
J tAceees COLLEGE, AFFILIA T- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A. B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
eas WwW ALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 
New YorK City, 557 Fifth Ave. 
M:? ME. ALBERTI’S DELSARTE 
School of Expression. Tosupplement general edu- 
cation, make acquired knowledge practical, and afford 
training in nervous control. Circulars. Wa. M. ALBERTI. 
NEw YorRK C ITY, “$2 and 34 East 57th St. 
i] ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
( SON’S eg ay and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October , 1893 
New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., a. 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
Frenc h and English School. Resident pupils. 


New York City, 15 East 65th Street. 
] ISS CHISHOLM. — SCHOOL FOR 
d Girls reopens October 9. 


NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
nary.—Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, 
Philosophy. Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and 
social culture. 3th year om _— "= 20. Address 
1as. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. _ 











~NEW York, Ww est New Brighton. 
*T. AUSTIN’ S SCHGOL. 
nN Boys passed successfully to Harvard, Trinity, Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Princeton, and other colleges. Church 
School of the highest class. Terms, $500. Apply to the 
Ree ‘tor, Rev. G. W. Du MBELL, D. D. 
NEW YORK, Utica, 

Aj RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
{ —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made early. 

NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IJAVENSCROFT SCHOOL, PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day Pie for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDonat Dy , Oxford. 
Ont0, Cincinnati. eS ee 

) ISS ARMSTRONG'’S SCHOOL FOR 
i Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limited. 
Cc Circulars sent on application. 

On10, Cine innati. 
V¥DEN PARK SCHOOL tar GIRLS.— 
« Thirteenth year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
limited toten. Forcircular address Mme. FREDIN. 
OHI0, Glendale. 
“LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, FIF- 
7 teen miles north of Cincinnati. Best fac ilitie s, with 
special family supervision and care. 
Rev. L. D. Potrrrr, D.D 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. : 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 1o MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro- 

gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
of study for the academic year, will be sent on applica 
tion. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
] F iyong BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
{ ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re- 
opens September 28. For circular, address 
¥ % Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, _ 
PENNSYLYV a, Rastio ton, near Philadelphia. 


ae Ga A ‘KE s "SC HIOOL. 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, 
F, E. MOULTON, 
Prine ipals 








Illustrated Catalogue. 


PENNSYLV VANIA, Germantow n, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
{ss MARY EE. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
fag and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Rryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the the College. School certificate admits to Vv assar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel phia. 

VW SS GORDON’S Bo. {1RDING AND 
F: Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightfu location in dana gg yhia. 
13th year opens September 20, 1893. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 

_ Circular on application. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


ny RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 


English, French, and German _ Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
bee. for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, . Philadelphia, 1 1350 Pine St. 

V TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 23. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Fie mo NDS’ SCHOOL. 
For Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and 
Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





Soutu CAROLINA, Columbia. 

“OLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where 
protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out- 
door exercise. . 

Same climate as Summerville, Aiken, or California. 
—" and Art specialties. French and German spo- 

en. 

Buildings heated by hot-water heaters. 

Appointments and sanitary arrangements first-class. 

Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President. 

VIRGINIA, Lexington. 
)/ LRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
55th Year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. Thorough Courses in General and Applied Che 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate 
in Academic Course, also degree of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at rate of 
$36.50 per month, as an average for the four years, er 
clusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. 1. 
Gen, SCOTT SHIPP, — rintendent. 


HE BO s 70. Vv SCHOOL OF ORA TOR) ; 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 


Send for Catalogue. Moses TRUE Brown, M.A., Har- 
court Hall, St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hackettstown Institute, HACKETTSTOWN 


College Preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Best buildings of itsclass. Steam 
heat; electric lights Location healthful, grand. Illus. 
Catalogue free. Rev. Gro. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY. > 


THE FORTY-THIRD YEAR. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
284 Delaw are e Av enue, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1. AGNES" SCHOOL FOR GIRES, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane, 
Choice of tour courses of study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo- 
men, For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, wrincipes. 


Bingham School (or Boys), “Ashev ile, N. C. 
1793 Established in 1793, 1893 
201st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. BiInguamM, Supt. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 
For Young Women. 386th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Muste, Art BRlocu,, Phya: Celt. Jos. Ro Nise PD, 
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American HomeSchool 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Offers to young ladies the best opportunities in German, 
French, and Music, with home care and chaperonage. 
Vacation trips to Russta, the North Cape, and different 
parts of Germany. 

The Principai, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by permis 
sion to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Washington, and the 
Hon. William Walter Phelps, ex-Minister to Germany. 
Address for circular, 

Miss Rusy I. GILBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


The Summer Session of 
The Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of ¢ Aicago 
extends from July 1 to September 22, 1893. The 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS are only eight miles distant 
from the Academy and are easily accessible. Board 
and rooms very low. The school year begins October 1, 


1893. For the new illustrated Calendar address the 
Dean at Morgan Park, Illinois. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MU SIC. te See 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern J.an 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe 
and inviting residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

Fri anuklin Square, B soston, Mass 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The oy rg as follows: English Literature, Mathe 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Pre paratory and Undergraduate De 

partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro 
cess of development. 





Cc HARLES W. SuPER, President. 


~ College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and Enlargement of former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYSINASIUM. 
Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac 
tical, including Dancing, Swimming, Bicycling, Soice 
Culture, Anatomy, and Physiology. 
For Prospectus, address Mary E. ALLEN, 
_42 to 56 St. Botolph Stre et, Boston. 


~OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 


_— two hours from New York. Opens September 27. 
‘or circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


ROCKEORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 18, 18938. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized de 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo 
ratories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
= h reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, P rine ips al, Roe kford, Til. a L ock Box 10. 


FOR WOME N, 
S ‘OL ‘GE AURORA, N.Y, 
oe > Full Courses 
of study. Location beautiful and he althful.. New 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send fore atalogue 
E. 


_ FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





Kenyon Military Academy, 
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WILs WILLIAMS, Secretary 


WILLIAMSPORT. DICKINSON SEMINARY. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. Both sexes. Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for lege Must 
Art, Mode rn Languages, specialties. Steam heat eter tri 
light, home comforts. $225.40 per year. ¢ atal 1e free 
Year opens Sept. 4. E, J. GRaY, D.D., P resi det it 
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Just Published. A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PIETRO GHISLERI. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘¢Mr. Isaacs,” etc., etc. 


“The story has power, is highly dramatic in parts, and the threads of the plot are held firmly in the hands of a master.”—Phila. Telegraph. 


New Editions of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS tn uniform binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 


A Roman Singer. To Leeward. | Paul Patoff. 


Just Published. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, gilt extra, $1.25. 


The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. 
Translated by BaiLey Saunpers. Witha Preface. 16mo, cloth, gilt, gilt extra, $1.25. 


Completion of the New Edition of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare. 


Edited by WiLut1AM ALpIs WriacHt. Volume 9, 8vo, $3.00. The set, nine volumes, in box, $27.00. 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
By Witrrarp Warp, author of * William George Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 8vo, $3.00. 





Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne North, chiefly between the years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her sis- 
ter, Mrs. JouN ADDINGTON Symonps. With portraits. 12mo, $3.50. 


Now Ready. Tivo Volumes. Post 8vo, $6.00. 
Studies of the Greek Poets. 
By Joun AppINGTON SymMonvs. New and Enlarged Edition. With a chapter on Herondas Two vols., Post 
8vo, $6.00, 
Just Published. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
An Introduction to the Study of Dante. 


By Joux ApDINGTON Symonps, author of ‘Our Tour in the Swiss Highlands.” Third Edition, 12mo, $2.50. 


Bon Mots of Sydney Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With Grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. With Portraits. 1&8mo, 75 cents. 
Large-Paper Limited Edition, $2.75. 





A New Book by Anstey. 16mo, $1.25. 
lr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. 

A Collection of some of the Master's best known Dramas. Condensed, Revised, and slightly Rearranged for 
the benefit of the earnest student By F. ANsrey, author of * Vice Versa.’’ With Illustrations. Cloth, 
16mo, $1.25. 

_ “A very amusing book, and one may be thankful to the author for bringing so harmless an excuse for 
mirth into the often dreary seriousness of contemporary literature. The illustrations are fully as diverting 
as the text.”’—Beacon. 

Just Published. No. I. 
The Physical Review. 

A Journal of Experimental and Theoretical Physics. 
Conducted by Epwarp L. NicHois and ERNEST MERRITT. 
No. I. July-August, 1893. 

Published Bi-monthly. Annual Subscription, $3.00. 


A New English Dictionary 
On Historical Principles, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
James A H. Murray, B.A., Lond.; Hon. M.A., Oxon.; LL.D., Edin.; D.C L., Dunelm, ete.; sometime 
President of the Philological Society, with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 
NOW READY-PART VII. CONSIGNIFICANT TO CROUCHING. PRICE, $3.25. 





Children of the King. 


ee5ee7T AT — = 
NEW NOVELS. 

Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s New Story, 
Grisly Grisell. 

Or, THE Larpiy Lapy or Wuitsurn. A Tale of the 
Wars of the Roses. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
By the same Author. 
Strolling Players. 
A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe and CuRISTABEL R. CoLE- 
RIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Just Ready. 12mo. $1.00. 
The Great Chin Episode. 
By Pav. CvusHING, 
Author of *‘Cut by His Own Diamond,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
‘** An exceedingly clever story, with plenty of inci- 
dent, a well-contrived plot, and a dozen or so of ad- 
mirably drewn characters. **—Boston Beacon. 





The Odd Women. 
By GeorGE Gissrnc, author of ** Denzil Quarrier,”’ 
‘*The Nether World,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 
By the same Author. 
Denzil Quarrier. 
12mo, $1.00 


‘Interesting on account of the artistic way in 
which the plot is unfolded..”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


The Real Thing, and Other Stories. 
By Henry James, author of ‘*The Lesson of the 
Master,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 








The Marplot. 


By Sipney R LysaGur. 12mo, $1 00. 





Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Aus 
ten’s Works. 

The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 
In 12, 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustra- 

tions in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S. 
GreIG. Price, $1.00 each. To be issued monthly. 
Now Ready. Vols land2. JANE EYRE. 2 Vols. 
$1 00 each. 
Vols. 3and4. SHIRLEY. 2 vols, $1.00 each 
Vols. 5and 6. VILETTE. 2 vols, $1 00 each. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Limited Edition on hand- 
made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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SOMETHING over a million dollars in gold 
has been imported in driblets during the 
past week, picked up in three or four 
different markets, wherever, it may be 
supposed, the personal bargains of Ameri- 
can exporters with their foreign customers 
enabled them to take advantage of the re- 
cent very low rates for foreign exchange. 
But a heavy specie movement from Great 
Britain has been withheld, the Bank of 
England using every exertion to prevent 
such an outflow. Through the machinery 
available for such a purpose, the Bank of 
England has accumulated in its own vaults 
practically all the gold in London’s mar- 
ket, and has pursued precisely the policy 
adopted one year ago by our own Treasury 
Department—the refusal to deliver in ex- 
change for drafts gold in any form but 
sovereigns. The necessity of reassaying 
and remelting gold in this form before its 
use is possible in a foreign country has 
virtually made its acquisition on exchange 
impossible. It will, however, be remem- 
bered that the similar policy, when adopt 
ed by our Treasury officials, checked only 
for a few days the export movement. 
Were the actual balance of trade in mer- 
chandise, securities, and credits now in 
our favor, the Bank of England would be 
equally powerless. As a matter of fact, 
the exchange of merchandise, though at 
present apparently against us, is pros- 
pectively turning in our favor. English 
importers of our wheat, who lately 
bought heavily of grain for July and 
September delivery, sold their exchange 
in advance against such purchases, and 
our future export trade is therefore to 
precisely that extent figuring in the mar- 
ket balance of exchange. But it is very 
noticeable still that the foreign trade in 
our securities and the free transfer of 
foreign credits is slow to begin again, and 
the motive for the hesitation is perfectly 
obvious. It may be that foreign confidence 
will be restored in anticipation of the 
Sherman Law’s repeal; it is certain that it 
will return when the law has been public 
ly cancelled from our statute-books. But 
it is quite as certain that a failure to deal 
thoroughly and honestly with that de- 
moralizing law would turn the tide of 
foreign capital once more and immediately 
against us. 








The Atlanta (Ga.) Clearing house has 
adopted by a unanimous vote resolutions 
which declare in strong terms that the Sher- 
man Act should be repealed, and that no 





silver dollar should be coined at our mints | 


which is not as good as any other dollar. 
The resolutions also call for the repeal of 
the tax on State bank-notes, but there is 


nothing like unanimity of opinion in favor 
of this policy throughout the South. In 
deed, the strongest newspaper opponent of | 
itin the whole country is that thoroughgo- | 
ing Democratic journal, the Richmond Dis- | 

| 

| 


} 
} 


patch, which declares that, on a proposi- 
tion to repeal the tax on the circulating 
notes of State banks and return to the | 
banking system which obtained in this | 
country before the civil war, ‘‘ there may | 
be expected from the voters a swelling | 
chorus of ‘Noes’ when they get an op 
portunity to make known their wishes in 
the premises.” 


It is already evident that the Colorado 
mine-owners have plunged far too deep in 
gloom and have made predictions too 
black and sweeping. Their fellow-citi 
zens have become apprehensive of the 
effect on the State’s credit of their osten- 
tatious proclamations of ruin, and have 
begun to warn the country, especially 
that part of the country which has in 
vestments in Colorado, that these tragic 
miners must not be taken too seriously. It 
was early announced that Colorado's ruin 
was only of a sort which would still allow 
her to pay all her debts in good money, and 
now that good news is followed up by the 
cheering information that ‘‘the actual ef 
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fect of closing the silver mines” would 
affect the State’s prosperity only in a 
‘* trifling ’ way. 
by the statistics of the production and 


This is amply borne out 


wealth of Colorado, by which it appears 
how far agriculture and manufactures 
surpass mining. If the miners are not 
able to frighten even their neighbors in 
any way except to inspire a fear that 
their affected melancholy will injure the 
reputation and credit of the State, and if 
the Idaho and Montana mine-owners an 
nounce, as they do, that their mines will 
go right on turning out silver as before, 
we think that the Colorado men might as 
well quit their private theatricals at once 
and go to work again. 


In view of the fact that our own Clear 
ing house banks issue their weekly state 
ment with the required reserve figured at 
25 per cent. of the deposits, it is a matter 
of interest at the present time to know 
how small a percentage of deposits is 
deemed necessary by the London joint- 
stock banks. The London and Westmin- 
ster at last reports had but 17.4 per cent 
of cash reserve, yet this was the highest 
on the list. The London Joint Stock 
Bank had but 12.4 per cent, and the Na- 
tional Provincial but 133 percent. This 
latter bank has 221 branches and agencies 
throughout Great Britain as compared 
with the 16 branches of the Westminster, 
all situated within the metropolitan area. 
So, too, the London and County, with 173 
branches, carries but 10.7 per cent. in cash 











Well may the London Stafist call these 
inadequate,” especial 
ly in the cases of those banks whose 
sub agencies are scattered all over the 
Either the London banks 
are taking grave chances on monetary 


country. 


quiet throughout Great Britam and Eu 
rope (for of those stated percentages of 
reserve the greater part is on deposit in 
the Bank of England, whose own reserve 
is 50 per cent. of its liabilities), or else 
our New York percentage is more than 
ample for safety. If we may judge by 
banking practice in London, our own 
banks are well protected, even if their re. 
serve should run down to the legal limut 
of 25 per cent, 


The determination of the Pension Bu 
reau to scrutinize the list of pensioners 
under the Dependent Pension Act of 1800 
and to erase from it all names not lawful 
ly there, is simply an attempt to enforce 
the law and make it honorable’ Under 
the terms of the act itself, it is the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to make 
rules and regulations for establishing 
*‘due proof” of the fact that apphcants 
are ‘‘suifering from a mental or physical 
disability of permanent character, not 
the result of their own vicious habits 
which them from the 
secre 
tary Smith has become satistied that, in 


Incapacitates 


performances f manual labor 


the case of about a thonsand names on the 
list, such due proof has not been had, and 
his order is that no pension shall be paid 
to these persons until they prove their 
right to one under the terms of the law 
This step is necessary in the interest of 
justice, and it is also necessary in the in 
terest of economy. The total expenditures 
of the Government during the past fiscal 
vear on what may be called the war 
power, including pensions and the army 
and navy, were upwards of $239,000,000 

far more than half of the entire cost 
of running the Government, and nearly 
double the military expenditures of either 


} France or Germany with their immense 


standing armies and groaning taxpay- 
ers. The Financial Chronicle, commenting 
in its last issue upon this condition of 
things, asks if it is not time to call a halt. 
There can be no donbt that the country 
wil heartily approve of all efforts to cut 
the annual pension bill down to the lowest 
limits consistent with the enforcement of 
law. 

The decline of party spirit is illustrated 
in the small importance attached to the 
fact that the death of Justice Blatchford 
of the United States Supreme Court fur- 
nishes the opportunity for the appoint- 
ment of a Democrat to that bench. It is 
really a matter of no consequence whether 
Judge Blatchford’s successor is a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, for there has not 
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been in many years a division in the 
court along party lines. Although 
a Republican, the late Justice joined 
in such decisions as that annulling the 
Civil-Rights Act for unconstitutionality, 
and sustaining the State-rights side in the 
Virginia debt controversy. So far as Re- 
publican party policy during the period of 
his service was concerned, the record of 
the court would have been no different if 
a Democrat had sat in his place. 





The News Bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment has been lying very low about the 
case of Commander Higginson. It was in 
a state of great activity when he was on 
the high seas, on his way to Greytown, 
where an order detaching him from his 
command was awaiting him, but imme- 
diately after his return to this country 
every leaking spigot of it ceased to drip. 
The oozing began again on Monday, how- 
ever, and ‘‘an officer who says that he is 
acquainted with the facts” shows what a 
pickle the Department isin. It ‘does not 
now hold that Commander Higginson 
evaded his orders.” That is to say, he 
was not a coward and a scoundrel for re- 
fusing to go to sea without coal and for 
reporting the bad condition of the Atlanta. 
That ship, infact, had no sooner reached 
this country than she was ordered into 
dry dock for those very repairs which 
Commander Higginson insubordinately 
and unpatriotically said she needed. The 
only fault now to be found with him is 
that, in his hurry, he was guilty of a 
breach of etiquette in writing direct to 
Commodore Melville for the needed boiler 
tubes instead of sending his request via the 
Secretary. The Department seems now to 
have intimated to him that if he would 
apologize for this bit of broken red tape, his 


command would be restored to him ‘‘as a‘ 


favor.” We should have expected that 
such a sneaking officer as he was repre- 
sented to be would have been glad to 
crawl back to his ship in that way, but the 
audacious man actually demands his re- 
storation ‘‘as a matter of justice,” inas- 
much as the Department practical’: .4d- 
mits that he yas removed without cause. 
We shall watch the news attachment of 
the Navy with great interest to see if it 
will adopt the discipline of a burlesque 
court, and cashier a worthy officer for 
having made the horrible mistake of call- 
ing upon the First Lord of the Bedcham- 
ber, instead of the First Gentleman in 
Waiting, to hand the King a handkerchief. 





When Mr. James Bryce was in the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office, he maintained that it 
was ‘‘the clear and constant duty of the 
Government, which holds in its hands the 
threads of a vast organization stretching 
over the world, to do all that it legiti- 
mately can to further the interests of our 
commerce.” Acting upon this view, he 
prepared a memorandum showing in what 
manner british trade might be assisted by 
her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular offi- 





cers. He discovered, by meansof careful in- 
vestigation and wide correspondence with 
boards of trade, that the information re- 
garding commercial matters transmitted 
from abroad by these officers was not of 
the right kind, that it came too late, and 
that it was not published in an accessible 
and attractive form. His correspondents 
bore witness to ‘‘the great assiduity dis- 
played by the consular agents of the United 
States in sending home frequent and de- 
tailed reports of the movement of trade,” 
and recommended that ‘the agents of 
the British Foreign Office take example 
from their American confréres.” Mr. 
Bayard, as Secretary of State, printed the 
memorandum and correspondence, and, in 
laying the pamphlet before our consuls, re- 
minded them of their duty to work with 
increased diligence, inasmuch as the re- 
forms about to be instituted in Great Bri- 
tain were suggested by the series of re- 
ports begun under Mr. Evarts in 1880. 
That the reports of our consuls have been 
free from the defects mentioned by Mr. 
Bryce no one will maintain, but it is not 
too much to say that, compared with 
similar publications of other governments, 
they are very creditable. In the November 
number of last year appeared a report by 
our consul at Piedras Negras on ‘‘ Mex- 
ican Trade and How to Secure It,” which, 
says Bradstreet’s of July 1, ‘‘ has received 
the unusual distinction of being utilized 
by trade and daily papers of the United 
States as an editorial article, or in other 
ways, at intervals of a few weeks from 
the time of its first appearance in the 
State Department publication to this 
time.” Among other papers quoting 
from it or referring to it approvingly is 
the London Ironmonger. 





After a silence of more than two years, 
a silence by which even the editor of the 
Sun has been perplexed and troubled, Mr. 
William H. Hurlbert has published the 
reasons why he put himself beyond the 
reach of a treaty of extradition when 
‘‘wanted” in England to answer a charge 
of perjury, and why he keeps beyond said 
reach, and why he does not even now dis- 
close his whereabouts. The reason why he 
departed suddenly from the United States 
was that under the new treaty of extradi- 
tion with Great Britain it was a matter of 
doubt whether our courts could refuse a 
warrant of extradition on any grounds 
whatever. ‘‘In pursuance of this belief,” 
says the Sun, ‘‘Mr. Hurlbert was advised 
by counsel that, even if overwhelming 
proof could be produced that he was in New 
York when he was said to have committed 
an extraditable offence in London, the testi- 
mony could not be accepted by a Federal 
court as ground for refusing to recognize 
the warrant.” The Sun refrains from 
committing itself to the view taken by 
Hurlbert’s counsel—an exercise of caution 
which may be due to an examination of 
the treaty, the sixth article of which says: 


_“ The extradition of fugitives under the ga 
visions of this convention . . . shall be 











carried out in conformity with the 
laws regulating extradition for the time being 
in force in the surrendering States.” 

That is to say, the new treaty has intro- 
duced no new rule whatever touching the 
sufficiency of evidence to warrant the 
writ of extradition. The caution shown 
by the Sun in not committing itself to the 
view of Hurlbert’s counsel is no less saga- 
cious than the caution of Hurlbert him- 
self in not taking any risks on the word- 
ing of the new treaty. 





Oklahoma is trying hard to outbid all of 
its neighbors in the matter of granting 
easy and quick divorce. An attorney at 
Kingfisher, in that Territory, has issued a 
circular which points out that the statutes 
of Oklahoma specify no fewer than ‘ ten 
separate and distinct causes, for any one 
or more of which a divorce may be ob- 
tained,” including that all-embracing term, 
‘gross neglect of duty”; that the probate 
court of each county, ‘‘which is always in 
session,” has jurisdiction in actions for 
divorce, ‘‘which affords litigants an oppor- 
tunity to obtain relief very speedily and 
without having to await the slow process 
of the District Court”; that the statute re- 
quires only three months’ residence in the 
Territory; and, finally, that ‘‘personscom- 
ing to Oklahoma will find the city of King- 
fisher, with its 4,000 inhabitants and all 
modern improvements, a very pleasant 
place to live in.” Apparently Indiana, 
Chicago, and South Dakota are all to be 
outdone in the divorce line by Oklahoma. 





The capital of Kansas is now suffering 
the natural results of the shameless appli- 
cation of the spoils system by which the 
new Democratic Postmaster summarily 
removed the old force of letter-carriers 
—men who had served faithfully and effi- 
ciently for years—in order to make room 
for a lot of Democrats who were afraid 
that they could not pass an examina- 
tion under the Civil - Service Law, 
which is about to be applied to the 
oftice. The new carriers are always late 
in delivering mail, and letters are con- 
stantly delivered to wrong addresses. 
There is a universal agreement that never 
in the history of Topeka has there been a 
time when the mails were so shiftlessly 
delivered, and letters of indignant protest 
are daily sent to Washington. The First 
Assistant Postmaster - General has _ ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a petition of 
citizens, affidavits, etc., against the re- 
moval of the carriers, and states that the 
matter will be investigated. The investi- 
gation ought to be a thorough one, and 
it should be followed by the prompt re- 
moval of the new Postmaster, on the 
ground that any man who will open his 
administration of a public oftice by utterly 
demoralizing it is unfit for the place. 





It is shocking to have such revelations 
made about a recent Secretary of the 
Treasury as the Ohio press is printing re- 
garding ‘‘Charley” Foster. It appears 
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that the assets of the bank which he con- | Beecher’s sermons on evolution, in the last 


trolled are only $70,256, while the liabili 
ties are $296,089, and that this enormous 
excess of liabilities is largely due to the 
fact that Mr. Foster’s account was over- 
drawn in the great sum of $136,000! The 
Ohio newspapers are making proper com- 
ment upon this disgraceful state of things, 
and partisanship does not prevent so good 
a Republican journal as the Cincinnati 
Times-Star from telling the exact truth 
about it. It points out that Mr. Foster 
drew out the funds deposited day after 
day by his neighbors, and that they are 
now deprived of their money through his 
actin ‘‘ gobbling it by overdrawing his ac- 
count. If,” it adds, ‘‘ any one had broken 
into the bank and stolen the money or had 
obtained it by forging the names of deposi- 
tors, he would have been pronounced 
guilty of a flagrant crime. To the deposi- 
tors the effect of Mr. Foster’s overdrafts is 
precisely the same as if some one who 
didn’t enjoy the privilege of overdrawing 
his account had abstracted the amount.” 
The Times-Star holds that there was abso- 
lutely no excuse for Mr. Foster’s course, and 
that his prominence and political fame 
should not shield him from censure. 


The experiment of opening the World’s 
Fair on Sundays has disappointed both its 
advocates and its opponents. The ma- 
nagement expected a great increase in 
revenue from the attendance of large 
crowds, while the Sabbatarians feared irre- 
parable harm to the morals of the multi- 
tudes who would rush in to their destruc- 
tion if they were given the chance. In 


point of fact, the attendance on Sundays | 


has been smaller than on Saturdaysalmost 
from the first, and the number of visitors on 
that day diminishes every week. Two 
causes produce this result. 
a distance, who are spending a number of 
days at the Fair, are as a rule so weary by 
Saturday night that they want absolute 
rest on Sunday. The poorer classes of 
Chicago, from whom the largest number 
of Sunday visitors was expected, are so 
much dissatisfied at having to pay the 
full price of fifty cents for only about 
half of the show that comparatively few 
of them attend, and the same objec- 
tion prevents the organizing of large Sun- 
day excursions from the surrounding 
country. It now seems obvious that a 
mistake was made in not fixing the rate 
of admission on Sunday at twenty-five 
cents, and advertising that visitors must 
not expect much beyond a sight of the 
buildings and grounds. This is the policy 
which was pursued on Sundays until the 
formal opening of the Exposition, and 
under it there were large crowds of well- 
satisfied people every Sunday. 





Prof. Henry Drummond's lectures on 
evolution at Chautauqua are the clearest 
index yet seen in this country of the silent 
but sweeping change wrought in the reli 
gious world by the teachings of science 


in regard to the origin of man. Mr. 


| 





People from | 
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| years of his life, were not so significant, 


because he was an exceptional man and 
was preaching to an exceptional audience, 


21 


ment has consented. The community is re 


| sponsible to the Government as an indi 


accustomed to startling novelties. Nor | 


has the acceptance of a modified evolution | 


by Christian teachers and preachers here 
and there given any very sure indication 
of the great revolution quietly going on. 
But Prof. Drummond 
pretty thorough-going evolution at Chau 
tauqua is a striking phenomenon. He is 
by no means a commonplace man, but 
Chautauqua is a paradise of common 
Those who flock to the lec 
tures there come mostly from parts 
of the country removed from intellec 


place people. 


i 


expounding a | 


vidual, and is bound ‘to obey its laws, but 
the members are directly responsible to the 
directors of the Association, who are to be 


A grant of land, com 


elected annually 
prising 100 square leagues, equal to 450 

OOO acres, has been obtained near Villa 
Rica, on the Rio Tibicuari, 110 miles from 
Asuncion. As anearnest of good faith the 
Association has deposited with the Para 


) firfeit 


guayan Government a substantial forfeit 


| agreeing to establish 400 families within 


tual stir, and are typical representatives | 


of the church people to whom, a genera 
tion or less ago, evolution was synony 
mous with atheism. Moreover, the pur 


veyors of instruction at Chautauqua have 


two years from January 7, 1803, and to 
plant a colony of 800 families within four 
years from that date. There are no promo 
ters seeking protit out of the enterprise 

is divorced from politics; the members are 


plain workingmen and women, who are 


| thoroughly sincere, and who are setting 


| out to improve their own condition 


always been careful to make it of a kind | 


at which the most sensitive prejudice need 
not revolt. When, therefore, Chautauqua 


managers provide lectures m defence of | 


evolution, and Chautauqua 
gather to hear them with much pious edi- 
fication and strengthening in their faith, it 
is a sign of the times which no observer 
can neglect. 
management and the innovating lecturer, 
drawn up by a handful of 
have not lost their old dread of godless 


The very protest against the 
those who 


science, only emphasizes the profound na 
ture of the change that has taken place 


The Bellamyites may take heart again. 
A communistic settlement is to be serious 
ly undertaken, on a somewhat important 
scale, on a site already famous in the Jesu 


audiences 


further socialistic reforms or to prove any 


original theories of government 


It is not often that words of wisdom an 
heard from the mouths of the French So 
cialists, but a manifesto published at 
Roubaix by the ** National Council of the 
Labor Party " contains, with much folly 
some truths that it would be greatly for 
the advantage of France to heed The 


manifesto was drawn out by the 


| of lack of patriotism made against th: 
Socialists becaus of the | ra 
tionalism.” But this, they reply is 


it annals of Paraguay and in the pages | 


of Muratori. It is nota little curious that 
the movement should have started from 
Australia, the title of the community be 
ing The New Australian Codperative Set- 
tlement Association. The declaration of 
principles contains the familiar complaint 
against the tyranny of society: ‘‘ Where 
as, so long as one depends upon another 
for leave to work, and so long as the self 

ishness induced by the uncertainty of liv 

ing prevents mankind from seeing that it 
is best for all to insure one another against 
all possibility of social degradation,” ete 

etc. For all these evils it is proposed 
to establish a settlement, with common 
ownership of land and equal division of 
‘without regard to 
sex, age, oftice, or physical or mental ca 
pacity 
is one of the fundamental principles. The 


expenses and profits, 


Absolute equality of the sexes 


} community 1s to maintain the children 


tive parents 


under the guardianship of their respec 
No religion is officially re- 
cognized, and ‘ 
member in thought, religion, speech, and 


the individuality of every 
leisure, and in all matters whatsoever 
whereby the individuality of others is not 
In effect 
organization involves the 


atfected, is to be held inviolable. 
the plan of 
maintenance of a State within a State. To | 
this arrangement the Paraguayan Govern- 


neither the abasement nor the = sacri 
The evol 
‘*Fatherlands ” has been a nex 


tice of Fatherland 
essary step 
in the evolution of humanity, but it is not 
the tinal step, and when the time for the 
unity of mankind has arrived, if is not pa 
triotism but bigotry to insist upon prefer 
ring the claims of particular nations to 
those of humanity. France is, therefore, 
not the end of all social 
tion, but, as it is an important fac 
tor, the French Socialists desire a coun 
try ‘‘great and strong, capable of de 
fending its republic against the united 
monarchies, and capable of protecting its 
future artisans, as in ‘$9, against an even 
tual coalition of capitalist Europe.” But 
while they desire this, and because they 
desire it as patriots, they oppose war, 

which, fortunate or unfortunate, could 
end only in unexampled disasters, con 
sidering the millions of men who com- 
pose modern armies and the machi 
nery of modern warfare.” Especially do 
they not desire a war which, whatever its 
issue, ‘‘would only play the game of Asiatic 
barbarism, represented by Russian Czar- 
ism, against the exhausted West.” It is 
reasonable to believe that the declared 
hostility to war upon the part of such 
numbers of citizens as are now identified 
with Socialism in both France and Ger- 
many may sensibly increase the reluctance 
of military leaders to bring on hostilities, 
and that if the present terrible burden of 
military preparation could be diminished, 
the numbers of the Socialists would be 


ce irrespondingly depleted. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
THE producers of silver are, perhaps, those 
most vitally interested in the disposition 
of the great fund of that metal now in the 
Treasury of the United States. They 
were aware when the act for the purchase 
of pig silver was passed, that the demand 
for silver as currency was more than sat 
isfied, and that the act provided for an 
accumulation that would presently as 
sume large proportions. They must have 
known that the existence of this vast 
fund would be regarded by financiers 
in general, and dealers in silver in par- 
ticular, very much as the dwellers in a 
narrow valley may regard the existence 
of a reservoir above them which is un- 
provided with any waste-way and is 
swelling from constant rains. Whether 
they acted upon the maxim, Aprés nous 
le déluge, or not, we do not know, but if 
they had been sagacious, they would have 
sold their product ‘‘ short.” They may 
have done s0; but at all events they have 
now tosell in a market rendered extreme- 
ly precarious by their own schemes. 

The discharge of workmen in the silver 
mines, which must probably take place to 
some extent, is certainly deplorable; but 
there is no particular reason why the 
owners of silver mines should receive any 
more sympathy than the farmers, who 
have seen the price of wheat fall almost 
one-half within the past few years, or the 
makers of pig-iron, many of whom can 
remember selling for $40 and $50 a ton 
what they now have to dispose of for less 
than $15. The case of the people of 
the United States is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the legislative lottery they 
have drawn an elephant of prodigious 
size; and though this monster does not ex- 
actly. have to be fed, it yet requires hous- 
ing and watching at considerable cost, and 
is evidently decreasing in value. In fact, 
any attempt to dispose of it would break 
the market, so that what value it has de- 
pends principally upon no attempt being 
made to realize it. This value would 
scarcely meet the requirements of the eco- 
nomic definition of value in exchange, for 
the exchange cannot be made; nor does it 
seem in accordance with truth to say that 
it has value in use. — 

Is there, then, nothing whatever to be 
done with our pile of silver but to keep it 
indefinitely ? Doubtless this would be the 
simplest thing to do, but it is repugnant 
to the utilitarian genius of our people. 
Several ideas have occurred to us as_per- 
haps solving the problem, and we venture 
in a tentative way to lay them before our 
readers. In the first place, there seems 
much to be said in favor of what might be 
called the Egyptian solution, viz., the con- 
struction of an enormous silver pyramid 
at Washington in plain sight of Congress. 
This, it might be hoped, would operate to re- 
mind that body that we have had some 
financial experience in the past, and would 
be a monument as lasting as brass to the 
financial follies of the last twenty years, 
Upon the sides of this pyramid might be 
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engraved the Bland Act and the Sherman 
Act, and any other appropriate senti- 
ments; and if Mr. Bland will favor this idea, 
we should be willing to have his effigy in 
silver, of any size that he prefers, placed 
upon the apex of the pyramid. It would 
seem, however, more consistent with the 
Egyptian origin of the idea to have the 
interior of the pyramid a place of sepul 
ture, and chambers might be constructed 
there for all of our leading silver states- 
men. But in this case we should be dis- 
posed to insist upon the condition that 
they should be occupied at once. 

The chief objection to this plan would 
be that the location of the pyramid would 
not be such as to make it an object-lesson 
to all the people, although in reply it 
could be urged that if Congress can be 
perpetually admonished, the chief pur- 
pose would be attained. Another objec- 
tion is, that nations do not deliberately 
make it a practice to commemorate their 
inglorious and ridiculous performances, 
although to foreigners they may some- 
times seem to do so. But this might 
be obviated by regarding the monu- 
ment as erected, not in commemoration of 
the folly of past Congresses in passing 
silver bills, but of the wisdom of the pre- 
sent Congress in repealing them. Thus 
men celebrate the destruction of the Bas 
tille,the repeal of the corn laws, the abo- 
lition of slavery, etc. These objections 
may appear to some minds to be of a mo- 
mentous character, and, in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, should receive the 
fullest consideration. 

Another plan, which avoids these objec- 
tions and possesses several of the ad- 
vantages, although not all, of the plan 
above set forth, is of genuinely utilitarian 
character. Vast quantities of silver are 
constantly absorbed in India through the 
propensity of the inhabitants of that re- 
gion to indulge in bracelets, anklets, and 
nose rings. Our countrymen and coun. 
trywomen, of course, cannot be expected 
to take up such practices, but we have 
customs that might be utilized by Gov- 
ernment so as to bring about the same 
result. What proverb is most expressive 
of good fortune? Is it not ‘‘ to be born 
with a silver spoon in one’s mouth”? 
What is most earnestly desired by every 
bride, and regarded by large members of 
the community as the best evidence of 
social position? The possession of an 
abundance of silver spoons. Our people 
have positively refused to encumber 
themselves with silver dollars, but silver 
spoons fall into a different category. For 
the purpose of a spoon nothing has ever 
been found superior to silver, and it 
is not probable that anything ever 
will be. As a standard of social re- 
spectability the silver spoon is far 
less fluctuating than the silver dollar 
as a standard of value. The value of sil- 
ver spoons is not an exchange value, but 
a utility value, and, as a certain school 
of modern economists contends, this value, 
to those who have none of a desired com- 





! 
modity, is infinite. But the great majority 


of our people have no silver spoons, and (if 
the women are allowed a voice in the mat- 
ter) we are satirfied that they yearn for 
them far more than they have yearned for 
the silver dollar. Moreover, the standard 
of living wouldin this way be permanently 
raised—a great desideratum with sociolo- 
gists—for no one that has ever been accus- 
tomed to the use of spoons of silver will 
ever willingly go back to wood or horn or 
iron or pewter. Our people would thus in 
a few years, if they were once accustom- 
ed to the use of silver spoons, acquire per- 
manent proclivities like those of the Hin- 
dus, but far more rational, and a demand 
would thus be established which would 
eventually absorb all of our surplus, 

There seem, therefore, to be very strong 
arguments in support of a measure for the 
transformation of our stock of silver, not 
into dollars, but into spoons, and for the 
distribution of these spoons among all our 
people by the Government. They should 
be, of course, ‘souvenir spoons,” and 
they might bear the effigy of Columbus. 
The constitutional objection that the Gov- 
ernment has no power to dispose of its funds 
in this way can be easily avoided, as it was 
avoided in President Jackson’s time. The 
surplus funds were then distributed—not 
to the people, who as taxpayers were 
logically entitled to receive them back, 
but to the States, in the form of loans, the 
return of which, it was understood, would 
never be asked, and never has been. In 
this case the States at once proceeded to 
squander these funds, and very little now 
remains of them, while souvenir silver 
spoons would be cherished and become 
heirlooms of increasing value. It is true 
that the silversmiths might at first ob- 
ject to this Government competition, 
but they might be appeased by being 
employed to make the spoons, and the 
more enlightened would see that the 
increased use of silver spoons would enor- 
mously enlarge their trade in the fu- 
ture. Of course no objection could be 
raised by the silver-producers without in- 
volving them in self stultification. Per- 
haps they would not mind that so much, 
but the proposal is so evidently in their in- 
terest that their enthusiastic support could 
be counted upon. As to the gold-bugs, we 
will answer for them. Our word for it, if the 
outcry for the coinage of silver dollars 
shall cease, not a word will be heard from 
Wall Street against the coinage of silver 
spoons. The price paid by the nation for 
these souvenirs may be a little high, but, 
as Ben Franklin observed, experience 
keeps a dear school, and if we can puta 
stop to legislative meddling with the 
standard of value, no price would be too 
high to pay for it. 


BIMETALLIC THEORY, 
Ir would be a great misfortune if the ex- 
perience through which our country is 
now passing should not result in some 
substantial gain to monetary science. 
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This science is eminently an inductive one, 
and has been slowly developed and con- 
stantly modified by the aid of financial ex- 
periments, made by both public and pri 
vate corporations. Its main outlines are 
now indelibly engraved, but there are 
many features still undetermined, and in 
completing these there is much work to 
be done. The theory of bimetallism, for 
instance, can hardly be maintained here 
after in the same form as in the past. 
That it must be modified in some respects 
will hardly be denied by any of its rational 
advocates. Whether anything will be left 
of it after the necessary modifications are 
made, is a question upon which different 
opinions may be entertained; but at all 
events it is clear that the modifications 
will be determined by the recognition of 
causes the importance of which has not 
been hitherto duly appreciated. 

The theory of bimetallic money has 
certain attractions for professional econo- 
mists, and it has been maintained by men 
familiar with business. Stated briefly, the 
chief advantage that its advocates dwell 
upon is the supposed stability of value 
resulting from the employment of the 
accumulated stock of both gold and 
silver as money. This vast reservoir, 
it is thought, cannot fluctuate violent- 
ly under such relatively small additions 
as are made to it from the production 
of the mines; while if gold alone is em. 
ployed as the standard, the ratio be- 
tween the existing fund and the annual 
increment would be far greater, and the 
fluctuations of values therefore more ex- 
treme. On the other hand, it is object- 
ed that, while this might be true in 
theory if the metals were of unchangea- 
ble value relatively to each other, yet, as 
the ratio between them constantly varies, 
the comparison should be not of one re- 
servoir, but of two, and that consequent- 
ly values in general are less stable, having 
to adjust themselves first to one standard 
and then to another. 

The reply of the bimetallists to this ob- 
jection—and it is the only reply they can 
possibly make—is that the decree of the 
sovereign power can overcome the ine- 
quality of values. <A silver dollar may 
be worth less than a gold dollar, but, 
they say, the fiat of the Government 
that it shall be worth as much will 
make it practically worth as much. The 
really scientific bimetallists do not press 
this argument to an extreme. They 
are disposed to admit that a ‘‘ readjust- 
ment” of values may be from time to 
time necessary, and consider that this can 
be done by governmental authority. Thus 
one distinguished bimetallist compared bi 
metallic money toa pair of horses harness- 
ed together. One horse might be strong- 
er or faster than the other, he said, but the 
driver, by checking one and urging the 
other, could make them pull evenly and 
keep abreast of each other. But this 
comparison of course implies that there 
is no very great disparity between the 
horses, If there is, it is plain that the ! 
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strain upon the driver becomes painfully | 


severe, 


Now, it is exactly this function of the | 
| in gold, then there is nothing for Gov 


driver that has been tested by our recent 
experience. The driver in this case con 
sists of a President and two legislative bo 
dies, containing some five hundred men. 
This composite driver took the reins of the 
financial chariot with the expressed pur- 
pose of maintaining ‘‘ parity” between 
the two steeds, gold and silver. The silver 
steed, showing a disposition to lag, was sti 
mulated by large purchases and by most 
cheering and sympathetic words, while 
the gold steed was sternly repressed. But 
the result is that the gold steed has had to 
do al) the work, silver is practically run 
down and under the wheels, the driver is 
confused and frightened, the passengers 
are all trying to climb out of the wagon, 
and the spectators are either laughing at 
the amazing exhibition of incompetence 
or in terror at the prospect of a ruinous 
overthrow. 

We do not see how the bimetallic theo 
rists can deny that this experiment demon 
strates the practical worthlessness of their 
theory. If Government can make va- 
lues, their theory may answer; but when- 
ever Government tries to do this it fails. 
It is not competent to exercise this 
function. No body of men is compe- 
tent. Omnipotence alone can do that. 
A government is a human creation and 
efticient only as it adapts itself to the na 
ture of its creator. Values are simply the 
embodiment of human judgments as to 
the relative desirability of things, and all 
that Government can do is to register 
these judgments and carry them out as 
well as possible. Just so soon as men 
find out that Government is attempting 
to do more than this by ordaining that 
what men have valued less they shall 
value more, the authority of Govern 
ment is brought into disrepute. It may 
command obedience for awhile, and try 
to command it longer by penal legislation, 
but it is bound to collapse sooner or later 
It might be thought that mankind had 
had sufficient experience to establish this 
principle before, but our present situation 
amounts to a demonstration of it accord 
ing tothe most rigid canons of induction 

One further element must hereafter be 
considered by monetary theorists,although 
it resolves itself into the same principle 
that we have just stated. It evidently 
makes no difference what views about 
money and value are held by people who 
have not money to lend; it is the lenders 
who control the situation. If business were 
not done upon credit, this would not be so, 


| but it is done upon credit, and without 
| credit our present business could not begin 


to be done at all. Now, Government has 
repeatedly tried to make people lend who 
did not want to, but just so soon as the 
lenders found out what was going on they 
stopped lending, or charged sucha rate as 
insured them against loss Hence we have 
a simple dilemma before Government: 
either put a stop to all business done on 
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credit, or provide laws insuring lenders the 
return of the money or value loaned. If 
people who lend money want to be repaid 


| ernment to do but to meet this want 





Just at present they are unanimous in the 
opinion that they do want gold, and the 
Government has simply got to comply 
with this demand or ruin the country 


GEARY ON THE GEARY LAW 


THE Hon. Thomas J. Geary of California 
like another Daniel come to judgment, ex 
pounds and defends the Chinese Exclu 
sion Law of 1892, in the July North Amers 
can Review. It is all a mistake, he as 
sures us,to regard the ‘intention ” of that 
law as ‘‘ harsh” or ‘‘ unjust,” oreven “un 
reasonable”; on the contrary, the law was 
‘*wise and right,” was meant to be ‘ bene 
ficial to the Chinamen legaily here,” was, 


in fact, a benevolent etfo 


rt of a humane 
government to provide for the protec 
tion of the Chinese in this) country 


against all ‘inconvenience 


ance.” The Act of May, 1802, Congress 
man Geary explains, not only was ‘in 
accordance with the treaties made lx 


tween this Government and China but 
actually ‘aimed ‘to prevent the deporta 
tion of the innocent,” and “imposed no 
undue or unjust hardship” upon any of 
the Chinese; and ‘the consequences that 
now confront the Chinese in the United 
States are not the result contemplated by 
the act, but of the action of the Chinese 
themselves in defying the Government 
Mr. Geary should have told us this be 
fore and prevented all the pother. Why 
he waited so long, and let such a false im 
pression get abroad, we can explain onls 
by supposing that he thought it decent to 
let at least one vear pass before putting 
himself in flat contradiction with what he 


said and did in Congress. In referring to 


| the Congressional debates upon the Ex 


| 


clusion Act, it is necessary to distinguish 
between Geary as a thing in itself, as the 


| Germans say, and Geary as shaped by cir 


cumstances. The pure and undiluted 


| Geary appears in the bill called up by him 


on April 4, 1892, and supported by him in 
a speech and it is by the terms of that bill 


| and the sentiments of that speech that 


the Geary of the magazine article is to be 
He now professes a great regard 
for the obligations of a treaty. Section 14 
of his bill declared that ‘‘the provisions of 


. ud ge d 


all treaties now in force between the United 
States Government and the Chinese Em 
pire, in so far as they, or any of them, 
conflict with the provisions of this act, be, 


; and the same are, hereby abrogated, set 


aside, and repeal d And in his speech 
he met the argument that his bill was in 
violation of treaty obligations by valiantly 
saying: ‘‘Ido not care what treaty may 
stand in the way 
to abrogate every such treaty, to violate 


I am prepared 
every such law.” 

It was also this same gentle Geary, who, 
in his article, is pained at the thought 
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that any one should think him capable of 
needlessly setting foot upon a worm, that 
proposed to nullify the writ of habeas 
corpus when sued for in behalf of China- 
men, to confiscate ships from which a 
Chinaman might have escaped into our 
territory, to imprison for five years and 
then deport any Chinaman crossing the 
boundary lines of the United States, and 
many other little amenities of the sort. He 
now says: ‘‘If we had imposed a tax upon 
Chinamen, some modification of 
the law might be justifiable.” What he 
really proposed in section 13 of his bill was 
to tax each Chinaman three dollars for the 
certificate he was to be compelled to take 
out, on pain of imprisonment and deporta- 
tion. He gloried in this feature of his own 
bill, saying on May 26, 1892, after the Senate 
had stricken out the section, ‘‘The bill 
that passed this House and went into the 
Republican Senate provided in itself a 
sufficient amount to enforce the law, be- 
cause it levied a tax upon every Chinaman 
and made him enforce the law which this 
Congress had passed.” Yet he writes 
plaintively now of the ‘‘ignorance” of 
those who condemn the inhumanity of 
taxing the Chinamen to pay for their own 
wrongs—a proposal which innocent Con 
gressman Geary never heard of before. 

It seems a pity to criticise his descrip- 
tion of the mildness of the law in so far 
as it provides for deportation. He now 
says that the ‘‘ possible deportation” of 
the Chinese was ‘‘not contemplated or 
expected when the Jaw was passed.” It 
is only because the Chinese have refused 
to register that any of them are in danger 
of deportation. But a little further on he 
argues that as many as 49,000, out of the 
106,006 Chinamen in this country, ‘en- 
tered in defiance of our laws.” Now 
every mother’s son of these is liable 
to be deported under the Geary Law, as 
it is not possible for them to get certifi- 
cates even if they were to apply. In 
Geary’s speech in Congress he put the 
number of those illegally in this country 
at 60,000, so that, on his own showing, 
the man who now says that the possible 
deportation was not contemplated was 
actually contemplating and ordering, so 
far as the law could do it, the deportation 
of considerably more than half of all the 
Chinamen in the United States. 


The only other point we shall notice in 
which Mr. Geary the magazinist gives the 
lie to Mr. Geary the Congressman, is in 
what he says about the duty of enforcing 
the law. He dismisses the argument that 
we should injure our Chinese trade, by 
saying that we should be ‘‘ better off with- 
out any part or portion of it.” The rea- 
son for this is that the Chinaman, in spite 
of all we have done for him, persists in al- 
lowing ‘“‘no sentiment to influence or af- 
fect him in the matter of trade, but buye 
where he can buy the cheapest, and sells in 
the market that will take at the highest 
price the greatest amount of his commodi- 
ties."" Clearly there can be no profit in 
trading with such an unfeeling fellow. As 
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little regard has Mr. Geary for what he 
calls ‘‘ the Fatherhood: of-God and the bro- 
therhood-of-man standpoint.” This ‘‘beau- 
tiful sentiment” has no charms for bim, as 
‘‘ American interests in the far West” are 
of ‘* more consequence than the mainte- 
nance of missionary stations in China,” 
and the law should be enforced to protect 
those interests. The sufficient answer to 
this from the Geary-and-sand lots stand- 
point is that, on his own confession, the 
law is entirely inadequate to protect those 
interests, and therefore that there is no use 
of enforcingit. On April 4, 1892, he said of 
his own bill, yet unshorn of a single tooth 
or claw, ‘‘ No measure short of this will 
effect the purpose desired by our people.” 
When it came back from the Senate, he 
grieved that the ‘drastic features” bad 
been knocked out of it, and said that the 
Conference Committee ‘‘ gave away every- 
thing in the House bill.” Why then, we 
ask, answering Geary according to his 
Gearyishness, should we enforce a law 
which, by his own confession, is certain 
to prove as ineffective and useless as he 
admits the laws of 1882 and 1888 to have 
been ? 


THE PRINCIPLE OF “ BETTERMENT” 
IN ENGLAND. 

THE House of Commons has recently voted 
that in raising funds for metropolitan im- 
provements, the land immediately bene- 
fited shall contribute as well as the tax- 
payers at large. This principle has been 
so long embedded in American jurispru- 
dence that nothing seems to us more pal- 
pably equitable. A landowner who should 
insist that if a park was laid out in front 
of his residence, whereby its value was 
doubled, the entire expense should be 
borne by the public, would here be thought 
extremely unreasonable. If he should 
declare that any assessment for benefit 
levied upon his land under these circum- 
stances was ‘‘robbery,” he would be 
thought crazy. But this is the position 
occupied by landowners in London as a 
class. They maintain that among their 
“vested rights of property” is one that 
all increments of value, however arising, 
shall go to the landlord. It is perhaps 
owing partly to this bigoted and irrational 
conservatism that socialistic proposals have 
come into so much favor of late years in 
England. Where rights of property are 
pressed to such an extreme it is not sur 
prising that somewhat violent reactions 
should take place. 

Curiously enough, the principle of bet- 
terment which is denounced in England 
asan ‘‘Americanism” was formerly re- 
cognized by the law of that country, and 
the Daily News points out that Pepys re- 
cords in his diary an application of it 
when London was rebuilt after the Great 
Fire. It seems to have been transplanted 
to this country and to have been recog- 
nized in our law from a very early pe- 
riod, while it has been abandoned in 
England. Its application by commis- 
sions instead of juries has been attacked 
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in this State as depriving owners of 
their property without due process of 
law, but the courts have not sustained 
this claim. In some States, as in New 
Jersey, we believe, the verdict of a jury 
may be invoked as a matter of right, but 
we do not know that it is anywhere con- 
tended that the principle, if properly ap- 
plied, is unjust. At the time when the 
land upon which the Exhibition at Chica- 
go is now taking place was devoted to 
public uses as a park, assessments for bet- 
terment were levied upon land six miles dis- 
tant. Yet whocansay that the increased 
attractiveness of the city due to this park 
may not have increased the value of every 
foot of land within the corporate limits 
much more than in proportion to the cost 
of the improvement? The value to the 
city of New York of the acquisition of 
Central Park was inestimable. Not on'y 
the property in its vicinity was increased 
in value, but the city in general, as a 
place of residence, as a place of resort, and 
even as a place of business, has derived 
great pecuniary benefit from the exist- 
ence of this ‘‘ midway pleasance.” 

There have been cases of the grossest 
abuse of this principle. In this city, in 
Brooklyn, in some of the neighboring cities 
of New Jersey, and doubtless throughout 
the land, there have been assessments for 
betterment that have amounted to confis- 
cation. This is a good reason for putting 
safeguards about the operation of the 
Jaw, and the present widening of Elm 
Street in this city and the recent New 
Church Street case show that, with our 
form of municipal government, the dan- 
gers of corruption and oppression are se- 
rious. This, however, is not because of 
any vice in the principle, but because of 
its abuse. And this seems to be all that 
the opponents of the measure could say 
against it in Parliament. One of them 
declared that it was unjust, because it was 
impossible for anybody to estimate ade- 
quately the increased value given to pro- 
perty by public improvements. The bill, 
however, proposed that the owner of pro- 
perty increased in value by a public im- 
provement should pay in gross only half 
the amount of the increase, or else pay 3 
per cent. upon this amount as an annual 
charge. It is quite incredible that the 
increased value of land due to such causes 
should not be susceptible of calculation 
with sufficient accuracy to prevent any 
actual confiscation under such an act as 
this, especially as the County Council was 
allowed seven years’ time to make its 
calculations and assessments. 

It is true tnat the practice of levying 
taxes through local or parish rates in 
London tends to impose the charge for 
improvement more directly upon prop- 
erty benefited than our own system of a 
uniform tax throughout the municipality. 
But the equitable adjustment of rates ap- 
pears to be a matter of as much difficulty 
as the estimate of betterments, and the 
argument bared upon this ground has lit- 
tle weight. 


























































































The true objection,as was frankly avow- 
ed by one member, is that the adoption of | 
this principle is dreaded by property own- 
ers as the first step towards the ‘‘ Henry 
George theory ” that all increment in the 
value of Jand belongs to the community. 
It is quite probable that much of the 
support given to the bill in the House 
of Commons — it was adopted by 216 
votes against 118—was given by believers 
in this theory. But it should be re- | 
membered that the main objections to | 
this theory have always been (1) that 
its author, or more properly its most 
noted advocate, insisted that all exist- | 
ing increments of value in iand should | 
be confiscated, and (2) that upon the | 
scale proposed by him the plan was prac- 
tically inexpedient as causing greater | 
injustice than it remedied. When, as 
has been demonstrated in this country, 
it can be ascertained tiat a particu- 


} 


« 
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private gain, the fact that certain theo 
rists are in favor of the principle from 
other motives is not sufficient to prevent 
its adoption. At the same time the fact 
any compensation for property-owners 
who experience damage and not benefit 
from the public improvement, is from our 
point of view extremely deplorable. So 
long as landowners as a class were not 
assessed for betterments they could not 
claim to be compensated for damages, but 
when the betterment principle is adopted 
that of compensation for injury should go 
with it. We fear that in this case the 





their regard for equity. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
THE news of the death of this brilliant writer 
comes not unexpectedly, and lovers of litera 
ture will regret that no more of those marvel 
lously strong tales which make Maupassant’s 
real fame will ever again appear to delight and 
entrance them. Itisasaconfeur that Maupas- 
longer works one novel, ‘ Pierre et Jean,’ will 
probably survive, but of his tales one hazards 
nothing in saying that a large majority will 
endure to be read for many a year. 
sant was not wholly a beast or a sensualist: he 


Maupas 


was both in part, and unhappily in one or 
other of those aspects he is best known to most 
people, even to those who are acquainted with 
him solely through translations. 


{ But he was 
also, and primarily, a rarely keen observer and 
a writer of great dramatic power. Very fe 
writers—Alphonse Daudet is among the excep- 


] 
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Ww 
tions—have come up to Maupassant’s level in 
the short tale, in which not a word 1, 
not an incident unnecessary, not a line written 


is waste 


and this not in the class of work 
referred to as bestial or sensual, but in that 


in excess; 


} 
I 


rich series of stories which, whether in the ori- 
ginal French or the weaker English, may be 
put in the hands of almost any reader. The 


simplicity of the means employed conceals the 


consummate skill with which the tale is con 
structed; the attention. captivated at the out 
set, remains riveted to the end, and not occa- 





sionally only, but invariably. The charae- 





lar public improvement causes a definite | 


that the act in question fails to provide | 


hostility of the socialistic elements to | 
‘‘vested interests’ may have overcome | 


sant will live in French literature; among his | 


ters live; in a few touches Maupassant makes | them is heard the ery of tla z 
them real to us; in a few pages we have | soul, Maupassant paid ck : 
learned to know them, to sympathize with | unbeliefs, for use and abu ‘ f 
them, to remember them long afterwards. The | pride of life and pride of int t 
Corsican mother, the little soldier, the great | notion of the price is had in the revelations of 
hunter, the coward, live in the mind when | ‘Sur Eau. He prostituted art again and 
once their storv has been read: Pére Toine is | again, pandering to the debased tastes ’ : 
unforgettable; the old vagabond, the wretched | public whose ceaseless craving react ) 
dog, the poor ass cannot fade from memory him and impelled him to repeat 1 1 . : 
Taking the whole range of tale-writers in | Happily what is good in his work w ‘ 3; 
French and English, there is not one who has | buried with his bones 
noted so many varied types and characters, 7 
who has impressed so many of them on the 
; % J > SIE RS “OLRONT VEMOTRS 
mind, as Maupassant. The fact that he is not PASQUIER'S NAPOLEON TK LE MOTR 
so one-sided as Zola or Bourget nearly compen Paris, J . 
sates for his lack of sustained power in longe 
rai igiieas SUSRINEd Powe a STILL a new book on the Nay i 
work i. : ° 
; Memoirs of Chancellor Pasqu l 
Maupassant belongs to the naturalistic school 
i , | , part only has appeared; it extends ‘ 
le sees the very ug _— of life, but he sees to IS10, and will be followed by s ‘ 
also the brighter. No more than his fellows | .. ' , . 
sgh The realistic school has found its f¢ x 
does he give us a noble, a lofty ideal, but more 
| ! ‘ - _| sion: we are getting tired vels. a 
‘than they he lights up bis work with a touch of prodigi ft 
. rrodiZious 1COCESS { Lae s Wi 
| pathos, of healthy fun, of genuine feeling. His ' 
: = now published rapids s ~ 
| characters are pot all despicable, not all mean ; 
, F ; 2 time of the Revolution a t t 
and vile. Even when, as in ‘Un Bock,’ he ’ 
, , shows a cul s tend \ the } 
depicts fallen man, he succeeds in awakening | ,, i. , 
; oS z : * e t imgery |} ‘ I { ‘ 
pity for the victim. The farmer's wife who 
; memoirs more interest than t 
| sells the broken-down old donkey to the pair pr luct P 
: : rroductions neveltsts 
| of scamps, in ‘ L’ Ane,” has genuine human feel ’ . . 
s 7 only imaginary facts And 
ing and shows it, and we are grateful to Mau 
i - | thing be more ints » than w . 
massant as an artist and a man for recording | ,:¢ 
} apes noe ere ecording i life At the same 1 ¥8 k 
that feeling. He is impersonal, verv largely, | ‘ 
; : . | that our interes AS Harrow s 
but not so much that his sympathies are whol- | |, . 
: ' : } which interest us must , \\ 
y ex ; y bres mut : Imes ve | 
“A tinct; the eak out at a and give | would turn; backs ona ww 
whi even i Veet touc t ASN. j , ' j 
vVhat is even a sweet touch. faupassant is | oak to us f . XIN — 
much better than his reputation; the public | | 
| : j} Wish te know \ t 
generally has seized eagerly upon the sensual | ) 4.05) ’ , 
. ‘ | details, va t i “ \ 
part of his work, and that has become best | 
Z have a near t v 
| known. To palates accustomed to the fiery | yy : ‘ 
e care 1 ' te , 
| spices of the filthy school, the beauty and worth Hees . _ 
: . - i} than we doa the t ‘ 
| of the purer and better portions of his work 
; , 
| are undistinguishable; none the less they exist, . 
| : 
and over and above the tales already translated | In short, we ! ur 
for decent readers are fully as many mort ve be ul . 
quite fitted for general publication, and, equal The Men : ( 
| ly with some not so to be classed, exhibiting | certainly not exp iw is ‘ . 
the peculiar power and attractiveness of the | as thos ral i W know? 
writer to be interesting i x “ 
| 
Of the longer works of Maupassant, none de- | so, as Pas b s 
serves to survive save ‘ Pierre et Jean Harsh | many vears a1 \ ts. H 
and arbitrary, as well as premature, as tliis | was monly cited asthe man w ad tak 
judgment must appear at first sight, it is like the greatest . f oaths 1} vas 
ly to be justified by time. * Bel Ami, * Mont we of the most curious | s 
Oriol,” ‘Notre Cour,’ ‘Fort comme la Mort,’ us revolutions—a tvim n k 
in spite of their literary qualities andthe re- | themselves t 1 to themselves as long as 
markable powers of analysis and observation | as thev al aithful t St t : 
they evidence, are not in a strict sense strong i ilways ready t 
| works. * Pierre et Jean’ is. The subject is hey ser serval : 
| unpleasant, but it can scarcely be called ille ne of those w ! ' 
| gitimate. It is treated gravely, seriously sa that ‘tl! 
| ‘ 1: , r - 
| Sensuality is almost wholly absent. Neither rved, the more fit h 
| the story itself nor the manner of telling it 
will corrupt. It is really moral in its tenden t is not poss 
| ey; stern in reproof, firm in warning. The i indefeasible traits 
very impersonality of the author, his detach F stics. Pasqu vas 
f from his characters, and the s born and remained to the end aman of the 
r in which the dread, repulsive i Parlement of Paris, what we still call a 
, . . * ‘ 
wiy t ght out, contribute to the | Parliamentarian—bv w word we desig 
moral value of the work. There are bett nate those great families ds which did 
ways of teaching rality, and it were to tx t belong to the blesse d but some 
wished that those alone were needed; but | times had alliances with it; families which 
some people wh inot be uplifted by pure | were all h and lived in great style. Be 
ideals may be deterred by such uncompromis- | tween the noblemen who were at court and the 
ing narrations pulent and extravagant fermiers-générawr, 
‘Sur PEau’ will be read chiefly for the in- | they formed a proud class, which owed its im 
sight it gives into the author's state of mind | portance to the adniinistration of justice. The 
when the balance of reason was already in | Parlement placed them in contact with dukes 
part upset and the mind was losing its hold. In | and peers and princes of the blood, and Saint 
the light of what happened soon afterwards | Simon tells us, with his usual eloquence, how 
| and of t ath that has now me, there are | they contrived to defend and to augment their 
. : ' . . 
pages in it expressibly sorrowful, for in prerogatives. The Parliamentarians had, by 
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a sort of natural selection, formed it: the end 
a curious coterie; they were submissive to the 
Crown, though there remained in them a rem- 
nant of the old Fronde, extremely jealous of 
their privileges, inclined to Jansenism, as it 
had always been their duty to defend the King 
against the pretensions of Rome. The Parle- 
ment was averse to all novelties, though many 
of its members had been influenced by the ideas 
of the philosophers; it had all the defects of a 
close corporation without any of the advan- 
tages of a deliberative assembly. 

Pasquier was born in 1767. His education 
was, so to speak, twofold: it bore the impress 
of the old ideas, and at the same time of the 
new philosophical and irreligious ideas. He 
spent the greater part of his youth at Cou- 
tans, an estate which was a short distance from 
Le Mans, in a province over which the juris- 
diction of the Parlement of Paris was extend- 
ed. He was admitted as counsellor to that 
Parlement in 1787, at the age of twenty. He 
was too young to take any large part in the 
struggles which had begun between the Parle- 
ment and the Court. There was a great agi- 
tation all over France in favor of the convoca- 
tion of the States-General (they had not been 
summoned since 1614). An old counsellor said 
to Pasquier: ‘‘ Young man, this idea was al- 
ready discussed during the life of your grand- 
father, and this is what he always told us: 
‘This is no child’s play; remember, gentlemen, 
that the first time that France sees States-Ge- 
neral again she will see also a terrible revolu- 
tion.’” 

Pasquier enters into many details on the pe- 
riod which preceded 1789. ‘I saw the Bas- 
tille taken,” he says. ‘‘ What has been called 
the combat was not serious; the resistance was 
absolutely null; there were no munitions in the 
fortress, it was not even necessary to invest 
it.” The blow, nevertheless, was strong, and the 
old régime was demolished with the old prison. 
“The year 1789 saw the end,” says Pasquier, 
“of the social life which had so long consti- 
tuted the charm of France. Political quar- 
rels, violent discussions, passions, troubled 
society and dispersed its elements.” Pasquier 
was a Royalist, but he seems never to have ex- 
perienced a strong passion. ‘‘Though I was 
convinced that we defended the good cause, I 
could not help thinking that our adversaries 
had more cleverness than ourselves. Many of 
us had adopted the principle (I did not share 
their error) that to arrive at something better, 
we had to go through something worse.” He 
disapproved of the emigration; he did not be- 
lieve that it was possible to make a French 
kingdom, a French King, out of France. 
“The crusaders of Saint Bernard,” he says, 
“started to conquer a foreign land; they did 
not return to reconquer their own.” 

We have in Pasquier a witness of a great 
many of the revolutionary journées. It is 
rather singular to find in his book a number of 
passages beginning in this way: ‘‘I was acci- 
dentally going through such or such a street, 
the day when, etc. .”’ He met accident- 
ally Mile. Contat of the French Theatre 
at the storming of the Bastille. He was acci- 
dentally at the races at Vincennes, the day 
when Réveillon was murdered, and saw on his 
return an insurrectionary movement. It was 
accidentally that he struck with his foot the 
body of Foulon in the Rue Richelieu; accident- 
ally that he saw the arrival of the unfortunate 
Berthier at the Hotel de Ville. There came a 
time, however, when Pasquier had to conceal 
himself in the country. He wandered to Abbe- 
ville, to Champigny, a village in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital; in his retreat he contrived 





to get married—he does not say to whom in his 
Memoirs; he merely says that ‘it is somewhat 
difficult to understand how people could then 
think of anything but their peril, and could 
dare to be married.” His father wasarrested 
and executed; he succeeded in hiding himself a 
little time longer, but finally was thrown with 
his wife into the prison of Saint-Lazare. He 
entered it on the 8th Thermidor, and on the 
9th Thermidor Robespierre was hurled from 
power; a reaction set in, and Pasquier owed 
his life to this timely revolution. He had seen 
Louis XVI. on the scaffold, he now saw the 
execution of Fouquier-Tinville. He established 
himself at Croissy, where he entered into rela- 
tions with Josephine de Beauharnais, who was 
to become the Empress Josephine. 


“Chance placed me, one evening at the 
play, next to a box occupied by two a 
women who were unknown to me. n the 
midst of the representation, they received a 
message. I saw great movements and signs of 
joy. They went aw ay. and I heard that they 
were the sisters of Bonaparte, who had just 
landed from Egypt.” 


The conduct of Bonaparte on his return was 
‘‘a prodigy of cleverness”; he kept all parties 
uncertain of his design, he was a living enig- 
ma. Pasquier gives us, with many details, 
the history of the 18th Brumaire; he does not 
pretend to give the military history of Bona- 
parte, but shows us the difficulties with which 
the First Consul had to contend at home. He 
is especially familiar with the conspiracies 
of the Jacobins and the Royalists, as he after- 
wards became Prefect of Police and had all the 
original documents in his hands, The conspiracy 
of Pichegru, his suicide, the arrest of Georges 
Cadoudal, of Gen. Moreau, of the Prince de 
Polignac, form an interesting chapter of his 
book. Bonaparte seemed at one moment to 
have lived in constant fear of his life. 

We come now to the terrible tragedy of the 
Duc d’Enghien. Pasquier throws almost all 
the odium of the crime on Talleyrand; it was, 
if we believe Pasquier, Talleyrand, then Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who advised Bonaparte 
to seize the Duke at Ettenheim, in the terri- 
tory of Baden : 


‘‘The very day the news of the seizure of the 
Duc @’Enghien arrived at Paris, there was a 
ball at the Hétel de Luynes. M. de Talleyrand 
was there. Somebody asked him in a some- 
what low voice: ‘But what will you do with 
the Duc d@’Enghien? He answered: ‘ He will 
be shot.’ A lady who was close by and heard 
the question and the answer, told me both the 
next morning.” 


Two secret councils had taken place at the 
First Consul’s, where the question of the Duke 
had been agitated. In this Council, ‘‘M. de 
Talleyrand,” says Pasquier, ‘‘ was of opinion 
that the greatest possible rigor should be used.” 
All the actors in this fearful drama afterwards 
tried to exonerate themselves in a degree— 
Caulaincourt, who was sent to Ettenheim; 
Réal, Savary, Hulin, the officers who formed 
the council of war at Vincennes. Talleyrand 
in his Memoirs takes great pains to do the same 
thing. Pasquier’s testimony is certainly not 
without value; he maintains that Talleyrand 
furnished Bonaparte with all the arguments he 
could use. ‘‘ The death of the Duke would be in 
the eyes of the world a just reprisal; he must 
teach the House of Bourbon that the blows it 
tried to strike would fall on itself.” One thing 
is certain, the day after the fatal event Tal- 
leyrand wrote to the Powers the official de- 
spatch in which he explained it in diplomatic 
style. 

Bonaparte always called the Duc d’Enghien 
‘‘le malheureux” in the conversations which 





he afterwards had with Talleyrand, on whom 
he tried to throw a large portion of the respon- 
sibility. In the violent scene at their rupture in 
1809, he reproached him bitterly with, among 
many other things, the advice which he had 
given him in the affair of the Duke. At St. 
Helena, however, when he wrote his will, he 
inserted in it with his own hand this para- 
graph: 


‘*T had the Due d’Enghien arrested and tried 
because it was necessary to the safety and the 
interest of the French people, at a time when 
the Comte d’ Artois ety in his pay sixty assas- 
sins in Paris; under the same circumstances, I 
would act in the same manner.” 


The very haughtiness of this declaration 
makes us infer that Napoleon could not always 
think without remorse of the innocent man of 
twenty whom he had dragged to Vincennes, 
and shot on the night of his arrival, after the 
mockery of a military trial. Lamartine says 
in his beautiful Meditation on Bonaparte, in 
which he describes him walking on the sea- 
shore: 


“ Et toujours en passant lav. ague vengeresse 
Lui jetait le nom de Conde.’ 





Correspondence. 


COLOR SENSE IN WOMEN. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sim: Gratifying as it is to find that I was not 
mistaken in supposing that woman’s immunity 
from color-blindness can be made into an item 
in the long list of her weaknesses, if one only 
takes the trouble to think a little, I have to ask 
“C.’s” attention to the fact that she is quite 
inaccurate in saying that I inquire how the 
comparative freedom of women from color- 
blindness can be reconciled with the supposed 
inferiority of the sex. It would be silly to 
suppose any single trait of superiority to re- 
quire reconciliation with either a real or a sup- 
posed inferiority of the sex, and especially so 
small a matter as the one in question; and as 
I imagine it is on the score of silliness that 
“C.” has referred to me as a woman, I have 
ventured, on the ground of inaccuracy, to place 
her likewise in the inferior sex. 

What I did say, as I have intimated above, 
is that the peculiarity referred to ‘‘ must indi- 
cate some deep-rooted inferiority.” The chal- 
lenge thus playfully made has been accepted in 
earnest by ‘‘C.,” who, however, has not per- 
haps been entirely successful in meeting it. 
For, granting that the male has more capacity 
for variation than the female, it should be 
mentioned, first, that color-blindness is not an 
instance of ‘* variation” in the biologist’s sense 
of the word, being in all probability a case of 
atavism ; and, secondly, that the attribution of 
keener color-sense to the female’s interest in 
the colors of the male does not seem in any way 
to support the charge of inferiority. As to the 
absence of great painters among women, much 
goes to the making of a great painter (not least 
of all stimulus, sympathy, opportunity) besides 
keenness of color-sense, and it would be rash 
indeed to infer from women not being great 
painters—as ‘‘ C.” does—that the keenest color- 
sense in women is inferior to that in men. If 
A’s money amounts to a thousand dollars and 
B’s to only ten, is it quite logical to infer that 
even of copper pennies A has more than B ? 

xX. 
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BORE. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir : Though, as you point out in your 1459th 
issue, bore, whether as a substantive or as a 
verb, has been current much longer than “ only 
of late years,” it may be interesting to some to 
see a few old authorities for it additional to 
those produced by Dr. Murray inthe New Eng- 
lish Dictionary. The following exemplifica- 
tions of it all date upwards of a century back. 

The first group of quotations is for the sub- 
stantive, in the sense of ‘thing that annoys,’ 
ete. 


‘*What a terrible boar [sic] it has been all 
this day!” Miss F. Burney (1771), Early Diary 
(1889), vol. i., p. 171, 

‘* Books now are become quite a Bore to me.” 
Anon., Learning at a Loss (1778), vol. i., p. 37. 

‘One great bore was, that the whole room 
rose,” etc. Miss C. A. Burney (1782), in Miss 
F. Burney’s Early Diary (1889), vol. ii., p. 303 

‘*T presently learnt that he considered as 
matrimony as a bore.” New Spectator (174), 
No. xxii., p. 6. 

‘The next change surprized rather than 
pleased, : upon which Folly turned her 
back and cried ‘a Bore.” Robert Bage, Bar- 
ham Downs (1784), vol. ii., p. 4. 

“To this . he turned an ear of non- 
chalance, vowed it was an excessive bore,” ete. 
Anon., in Microcosm (1786), No. vi. 

“It was an arrant bore to be terrified with 
the sight of hieroglyphics,” ete. Anon., in 
Trifler, No. xxxix. (1759). 


As a personal epithet, bore is found, by Dr. 
Murray, first in 1812. Apparently, however, 
it was not unknown thirty-seven years earlier: 


“Tf you attempt to tell a story, one puppy 
puts his hand to his cheek, and cries Patch ! 
implying, it seems, that the tale is old, and 
smells of Joe Miller, and, if you continue your 
narration a minute and half, another puppy 
turns to a monkey next him, and whispers, 
‘what a bore ! or boar !’ for I don’t know how 
they spell their nonsense; but (take it which 
way you will) it is intended to convey an idea 
of tediousness, and to compare the speaker toa 
hog or a gimlet.” George Colman, Gentleman, 
No. iv. (1775). 


Here are some eighteenth century quotations 
for bore, the verb: 


“Tt brings with it a consumed long string of 
past transactions, that bore me to death.” 
“Excuse my boring you with these trifles.” 
Anon., Sylph (1779), vol. i., pp. 19, 240. 

**Oh, I abominate your grave reflections, Sir 
George; they bore one to death.” Robert Bage, 
Barham Downs (1784), vol. ii., p. 330. 

“The audience . . . were once more 
bored with Harlequin Rambler!" New Spec- 
tator (1784), No. iv., p. 7. 


Of the adjective bore, unrecorded by lexico- 
graphers, I have come across a single instance: 


‘*T believe, Louisa, I must send you a dic- 
tionary of polite phrases, or you will be much 
at a loss, notwithstanding you have a pretty 
competent knowledge of the French tongue. | 
blush twenty times a day at my own stupidity; 
and then sir William tells me, ‘it is so im- 
mensely bore to blush,’ which makes me blush 
ten times more, because I don’t understand 
what he means by that expression, and I am 
afraid to discover my ignorance, and he has 
not patience to explain every ambiguous word 
he uses, but cries, shrugging up his shoulders, 
‘Ah! quel saf{ulvage! and then composes kis 
ruffed spirits by humming an Italian air.” 
Anon., Sylph (1779), vol. i., p. 62. 


Here is corroborated, in a way, the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Murray, based on his citations, that 
the obsolete word for ‘* boredom,” taken sub- 
jectively, or ‘‘tedium,” as also for ‘‘a person 
bored,” namely, bore, was, together with its 
cognate verb, derived to us, somehow, from 
France. Its etymology being still to be solved, 
it is a pity that Miss Julia Stanley, who epis- 
tolizes as above, did not master her blushes, and 
insist on a full exposition of Sir William's mys- 
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Noticeably, the scholarly 
Colman did not surmise the presence of an 
exotic in “‘what a bore!” It may be added 
that Shakespeare's bores, in Henry VIII., is no 
longer interpreted *‘wearies,’ ‘annoys,’ but 
‘plays upon,” ‘makes game of,” ‘tricks.’ 
F. H. 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, June 27, 1803, 


TYPESCRIPT AND TYPOSCRIPT. 
To THE Epritor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Having used type-writing machines for 
upwards of ten years—the Caligraph, the Re 
mington, and the Franklin—I have, during 
nearly all that time, spoken and written of 
work thus composed as typoseript. It is more 
mellifluous than typeseript.— Yours, ete., 

NATHAN HASKELL DoLE 


Boston, July 7, 1803 


Notes. 


THIS summer witnesses two anniversaries of 
events closely associated with the history 
of the literature of sylvan England: one, 
the centenary of the death of Gilbert White; 
the other, the tercentenary of the birth 
of Izaak Walton. The former was cele- 
brated on Midsummer Day (June 4) by 
a visit of the Selborne Society to the Hamp- 
shire village from which it takes its name, 
where the ‘ Natural History’ and * Anti 
quities’ gathered their unfailing charm and 
freshness, and where the present occupier of 





‘The Wakes’ had offered to throw open the | 


house and grounds. On August 9 Stafford, 
Walton's birthplace, although not, like White's 
rural parish, his religiously retained home, 


will be the scene of festivities which are to be 


attended by representativ:s from the various | 


angling clubs throughout England. Mr. Alex- 
ander Cargill will contribute a paper on the 
Father of Angling to the August number of 
one of our magazines, while the autumn will 
bring forth still another edition of the ‘Com- 
plete Angler,’ to be called the tercentenary 
edition. The publishers will be Samuel Bag 
ster & Sons; the notes and elucidations of the 
author's statements, from the point of view of 
a modern scientific naturalist, will be supplied 
by the librarian to the Linnean Society, Mr. J 
E. Harting. The work, in two quarto volumes, 
will be an ¢dition de luae, printed on hand 
made paper, with plates on Japanese vellum 
The illustrations will consist partly of portraits 
and facsimiles, partly of etchings after paint- 
ings by John Linnell, senior, supplemented by 
drawings, by G. E. Lodge, of birds and river 
side animals. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, have in 
press ‘The Story of Louis XVII. of France.’ 
by Elizabeth E. Evans, author of a recent 
work on ‘Caspar Hauser.’ She aims to prov: 
that the Indian missionary, Eleazer Williams, 
was the son of Louis XVI, and to show the 
futility of the claims of Naundorff and other 
minor pretenders 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
five volumes of selections in prose and vers 
for the young. called **The Heart of Oak 
Books.” The v have been edited by Prof 
Charles Eliot Norton and Miss Kate Stephens 

T. Y. Crowell & Co 
volume of personal reminiscences of Whittier 
by Mrs. William Claflin 

Lee & Shepard announce a story of Jewish 


life, ‘ Joseph Z 


will publish directly a 





monah.’ by Edward King, and 
‘Paula Ferris,” by Mrs. Mary Farley Sanborn 





‘The Literature of Philanthropy,’ soon to be 
issued by Harper & Bros., will form the second 
volume of the woman-made * Distaff Series, 
edited by Frances E. Goodale 

The Open Court Publishing Co, Chicag 
have nearly ready an authorized translation of 
Prof. E. Mach’s ‘ The Science of Mechanics 

From the annual report of the Boston Regis 
try Department we learn that Mr. Whitmore 
is about to print in a pamphlet the city’s death 
returns from 1810 to ISSO, a term coverin 


“several periods of extra mortality from 
\lso, that 


the Record Commissioners have in press a 


fevers, cholera, and lung diseases 


volume of Boston births, deaths, and marriages 
from 1700 to 1800, The report is curious for a 
list of Chinese marriages registered in Boston 
ISS5-1SG2. The brides had such familiar New 
England names as Church, Wilson, Chase 
Howard, Weeden, Roberts, Bassett, Perry 
Fitch, McLean, Leach, Me Kav, West, Bennett, 
Locke, Post, White. Comstock Harrison, 
Whipple, Franklin, Fletcher, Hayward, Ray 
mond, and Sawver, to say nothing 
The rarity of l 





and Johnson 
markable 
The Commercial and F tricia 


has issued in bound form its weekly numbers 





for the first six mo f Isa nstituting 
the fiftv-sixth volume of the series These vol 
umes are, notoriously, an invalual hbrary of 


reference on financial history; the tables of 
weekly security quotations and fluctuations, 
and the news data in monetary and corporate 
finance, be Ing compiled with fulmess and accu 
racy not approached in any other publication 
The bound volumes include the bi-monthly 

restors' S ppt ent, itsel a work of conve 


nient form and trustworthy authority regar 


ing the finances and history of railroad and 
miscellaneous corporations, and the lately in 
| troduced State and Cify Suppl ‘ asimilar 
text-book on public securities A file of the 
Chroniele is indispensable to a financial library 


i 


} 


Prof. Themson’s * Notes on Recent Research 
es in Electricity and Magnetism Oxford 
Clarendon Press; New York: Maemillan) is an 
excellent work. intended as a sequel to the 
great * Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism * 
of Clerk Maxwell, the first edition of which 
was published about twenty vears since rhe 
author adopts Maxwell's theory absolutely, 
and has made a very interesting and successfui 
attempt to apply that theory to the recent 
progress of electrical science His work is by 
no means exclusively mathematical. The seven 
chapters of which it is made up contain all the 
purely physical details necessary for a clear 
inderstanding of the mathematical treatment 
The long chapter on the passage of electricity 
through gases gives a very full account of the 
best experimental work, and most readers will, 
we think. find it an especially agreeable and 
Suggestive study Almost the same may be 
said of the « hapter on electro-magnetic waves, 
in Which is given an account of the memora- 
ble researches of Hertz and of most of the 
work of others in the same direction. Other 
chapters, again, are more purely mathemati- 
cal, and, taking the volume as a whole, we 
must regard it as a very important contribu 
tion to physics 

Only a few weeks after the appearance of the 
English translation of Mme. Arvéde Barine’s 
sketch of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, her 
sketch of Alfred de Musset was published in 
Paris as the twenty-fifth volume of M. Jusse- 
rand’s admirable series, ‘‘Les Grands Ecri- 
vains Francais” (Paris: Hachette; New York: 
Christern 


of Musset in existence—one by his brother 


There are already two biographies 
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Paul, and one in German by Paul Lindau—but 
Mme. Barine’s sketch, brief as it is, contains 


much not hitherto printed. Especially, fresh 
light is thrown on what may be called the 
George Sand chapter of Musset’s career. The 
complete Sand-Musset correspondence is in the 
possession of Mme. Maurice Sand, and Mime. 
Barine was allowed to inspect it, although Mus- 
set’s family still forbids the printing of any of 
his letters. In summing up, she quotes from 
Lindau, Taine, and Sir F. T. Palgrave; but no 
notice is taken of Henry James’s paper on 
Musset in his ‘French Poets and Novelists.’ 
Mme. Barine formally accuses Paul de Musset 
of deliberate misrepresentation. 

On the 28th of April Prof. Konrad von 
Maurer of the University of Munich celebrated 
his seventieth birthday, and, in addition to the 
congratulations usual on such occasions, re- 
ceived a stately volume entitled ‘Germanis- 
tische Abhandlungen’ (Géttingen: Dietrich), 
containing treatises by Oscar Brenner, Felix 
Dahn, and other pupils on Old German and 
Scandinavian history, literature, language, and 
law. This broad field Von Maurer’s researches 
more than those of any other scholar have 
opened up, and in it he is now acknowledged to 
be the greatest living authority. The essays 
are in German, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic, 
and possess no small amount of interest in 
themselves, apart from their value as asplendid 
tribute of personal esteem and an evidence of 
the far-reaching influence of Von Maurer’s 
labors as a teacher and an author. 

L) Art isa mother work to many collections 
from its articles and illustrations, as we have 
remarked from time to time. In the series 
‘‘Les Artistes Célébres,” the latest brochure 
is that on the brothers Van Ostade, by Mar- 
guerite Van de Wiele, which is equipped with 
sixty-five process engravings, of varying de- 
grees of clearffess and utility (‘Les Fréres Van 
Ostade,’ Paris : L. Allison & Cie.; New York : 
Macmillan). From the same storehouse come 
two fascicules of 101 plates without letter- 
press, entitled ‘Paysagistes Contemporains.’ 
There is a show of universality, and the ar- 
rangement is alphabetical, but France occu- 
pies more than half the field, and Russia and 
the peninsular countries of Europe (but for 
two Italian landscapes) are quite unrepre- 
sented. These memoranda, more or less coarse 
and inadequate, of course tell something 
about the original canvases and about the 
“schools,” but they can convey but little plea- 
sure in themselves. 

‘KilmAt ‘ Araby’ is the title of a pretty text- 
book published privately at Florence by Prof. 
Willard Fiske, and being in fact a list of ‘ Ara- 
bie words arranged in the order of the alpha- 
bet, with an attached grammar.’ The words 
are fromthe vulgar Arabic, and the compiler 
follows the lead of Spitta Bey in seeking to 
make this language a literary one. With the 
aid of Mr. Socrates Spiro, who is himself dili- 
gently preparing a much more extensive vo- 
cabulary, Prof. Fiske has got together about 
7,000 words taken down in Cairo or along the 
Nile, and has appended grammatical paradigms 
and illustrative sentences—these last intended 
to show that the spoken language is capable of 
being used to convey literary and scientific in- 
formation. He has adopted Spitta Bey’s simple 
and ingenious modification of the Latin alpha- 
bet, but discards the semi-vowels, now asso- 
ciated with the greatly corrupted classical 
Arabic employed by the Egyptian and Syrian 
press, in which Prof. Fiske sees the marks of 
caducity. 

The Illustrated Archeologist, edited by J. 
Romilly Allen and published in London by 








Chas. J. Clark, No. 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. 
C., lies before us in its initial number, for June. 
The typography is excellent and the illustra- 
tions numerous. The opening article is on the 
making of gun-flints and tinder-flints at Bran- 
don, a village on the borders of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and very curious details are given as 
to the mining of the flint and the fashioning of 
it. The neighborhood has always been the seat 
of a flint industry from prehistoric times. The 
present support of it is found in the demand on 
the one hand for tinder-boxes in tropical coun- 
tries, where damp is to be feared in the case of 
other modes of striking fire, and on the other 
for flints to replenish the old-time muskets 
which have been sold to the natives of Africa. 
In the paper on portable Roman anvils found 
at Silchester, it is stated that similar ones are 
now made in Birmingham for export to Spain 
and elsewhere. Very interesting is the paper 
‘“Half-an-Hour in the Grosvenor Museum, 
Chester.” Others relate to precious objects, 
architecture, etc. There are Notes on Mu- 
seums, Notes on Archxology, and Notes on 
Books, all abounding in pictures. The Archeo- 
logist promises well for entertainment and in- 
struction. 

The Munich Medicinische Wochenschrift of 
June 10 contains the first part of an exceeding- 
ly interesting article entitled ‘‘ Die Cholera 
asiatica eine durch die Cholerabacillen verur- 
sachte Nitritvergiftung,” and embodying the 
results of the joint bacteriological researches 
of Prof. Dr. Rud. Emmerich of Munich and 
Prof. Dr. Jiro Tsuboi, a Japanese pupil of Dr. 
Koch. That the comma-bacilli produce nitrous 
acid and nitrite is no new discovery—bacterio- 
logists have been familiar with this phenome- 
non for some time; but instead of seeking the 
cause of the destructiveness of the microbes in 
this secretion, they have directed their atten- 
tion chiefly to the poisonous albuminous sub- 
stances which they have discovered in ‘ chole- 
ra-cultures,” but which prove to be the con- 
tents of the cells of dead bacilli and therefore 
perfectly harmless so far s the genesis of the 
disease is concerned. It is the active product 
of their vital functions, and not any lifeless 
residuum of decomposition and decay, that 
works the mischief. By a series of experiments 
on rabbits, Profs. Emmerich and Tsuboi have 
shown that the symptoms of cholera and of 
poisoning by nitrite are perfectly identical in 
their action on the blood and on every part of 
the organism. If this discovery is all it pur- 
ports to be, it is one of the most important 
hitherto made, inasmuch as its therapeutic ap- 
plication for the suppression and prevention of 
cholera will be comparatively easy and tho- 
roughly effective. 


—Following a line of thought somewhat pa- 
rallel to that of Mr. Winsor’s article on public 
libraries in the June Atlantic, Mr. Edward 8. 
Morse, in the current number of the same pe- 
riodical, brings forward various arguments in 
favor of establishing public museums on a simi- 
lar scale in all local centres. The advocates 
of education by training the faculty of ob- 
servation rather than the faculties aroused by 
book-reading may well maintain that for such 
purposes a well-organized museum would far 
outweigh the ordinary library, with its dispro- 
portionate circulation of fiction, exciting mere- 
ly in a loose way the lower functions of the 
imagination. In directing and training the 


inquiring, eager mind the museum undoubtedly 
plays a great part, and no one can deny its im- 
portance as an adjunct to the school and to the 
library; but we doubt whether as a means of 
popular education the zodlogical or historical 





museum has yet been proved to possess the vir- 
tues that its most earnest advocates claim for 
it. In other articles in the same number we 
recognize familiar hands. Sir Edward Stra- 
chey describes with quiet grace the varied 
scenes attendant on a general election in Eng- 
land, and adds a dialogue discussing questions 
of political welfare and expediency suggested 
by it; and Harriet Waters Preston and her 
collaborator contribute a first paper on Pe- 
trarch’s letters. Interesting, also, is an article 
aimed against the popular impression that so- 
called circumstantial evidence is totally dis 
tinct from other kinds of evidence, and that 
proof based on it is scarcely worthy of implicit 
credence. 


—Herman Grimm, in a most instructive es- 
say in the June number of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, gives an account of the wonderful effects 
produced by the stereopticon as a means of 
teaching the history of art. No other form of 
reproduction seems to him as well qualified to 
bring out the essential features of a work of 
art as this. Permitting one, as it does, to en- 
hance the proportions of the object in question 
at will, it enables us to subject every line and 
every curve to the closest examination, and 
thus renders to the art student the same ser- 
vice which the physicist derives from the mi- 
croscope. But in some cases the service of the 
stereopticon is of a still higher nature. Some 
works of art which, in the artist’s imagination, 
were conceived in colossal dimensions, have 
through circumstances been prevented from 
being carried out in their natural grandeur, 
These the stereopticon restores to their true 
size. Grimm illustrates this in a most conclu- 
sive manner through an analysis of the princi- 
pal works of Diirer, Holbein, and Rembrandt. 
Diirer’s ‘‘ Knight, Death, and Devil,” for in- 
stance, is known to us only through an engrav- 
ing of a few inches in height. This Herman 
Grimm threw on the screen, and at once it 
loomed up before him in such overwhelming 
statuesque proportions that it was perfectly 
clear that here was the form in which Diirer’s 
mind originally harbored this gigantic concep- 
tion, to execute which in its genuine dimen- 
sions he found, however, no opportunity. In 
a similar manner the ‘ Passion,” the ‘‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Visions,” the ‘‘ Adoration of the Tri- 
nity,” when cast upon the screen, seemed to 
expand and to blossom out into fuller life. 
The latter work at once took its place by the 
side of Raphael's ‘‘ Disputa.” As Grimm says 
himself in his inimitable manner: ‘‘It was a 
new experience for me thus to see Diirer’s 
works at once enlarged and simplified. The 
master stood before me as one redeemed. It 
seemed to me as though his pictures for centu- 
ries had been held in prison, and were only now 
freed and permitted to appear what they really 
are.” 

—Among the Government exhibits at the Co- 
lumbian Fair there is a turn-table stack of offi- 
cial publications. These, in gay bindings, at- 
tract the eyes of many passers-by, and incline 
some weary wayfarers to look at their con- 
tents. It is a pity so many of them were so 
carelessly compiled. Seeming to speak with 
authority, they will stereotype errors in read- 
ers who cannot, or will not, ‘‘go behind the re- 
turns.” One attractive volume is a “ Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States, Fifteenth 
No., 1892.” In this work one heading is, ‘*‘ Date 
of admission of new States into the Union,” 
and the date of the act of Congress admitting 
Wisconsin is given as March 3, 1847. This 
statement makes that State about fifteen months 





older than it is represented in hundreds of Wis- 
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consin books, and so naturally excites surprise 
The Abstract, however, cites a supreme au 
thority—the United States Statutes, vol. ix., p 
178. Turning to the volume and page thus re 
ferred to, we discover that an act was passed 
by Congress at the time mentioned in the Ab 
stract, admitting Wisconsin into the Union 
not, however, unconditionally, but provided 
that the electors there should assent to a Con 
stitution which hac *en adopted by a Territo 
rial Convention December 16, 1846. The writer 
of the Abstract ought to have ascertained whe 
ther that Constitution was assented to. He in 
ferred or fancied that it was, and so was be 
trayed into error. The truth is, that that Con 
stitution was rejected by 20,431 negative votes, 
against 14,119 aflirmative. The act of Con 
gress was thus nullified, and Wisconsin remain 
eda Territory till May 29, 1848 (see acts of first 
session of Thirtieth Congress, chap. 50), when it 
in fact attained to Statehood. As to the admis 
sion of other States, there seem to be similar 
blunders. Indeed, in various points of its 
make-up the Abstract cannot stand the ordeal 
of inspection by intelligent men, whether na 
tives or foreigners. It will make them suspect 
more errors than they detect, and incline them 
to fear that civil-service reform has not yet 
completed its perfect work, even in its Wash 
ington fountain-head. 


—Variously instructive and suggestive is the 
report on the ‘‘ Open Competition for Situa- 
tions as Female Clerk in the Post-oftice,” which 
took place in London last March. The age of 
the competing candidates was fixed at from 
eighteen to twenty years. The salary attached 
to these female clerkships, those of the lowest 
class, commences at £65, rising, by £3 an- 
nually, to £100; and the incumbents of them 
are required to resign their appointments on 
marriage. Promotions to vacancies in the 
higher classes depend on merit. The hours of 
attendance are seven daily. At the recent 
competition the vacancies to be filled were only 
fourteen, and the competitors for them wert 
1,162. The subjects examined in were six, name- 
ly, Arithmetic, Handwriting, Orthography, 
English Composition, Geography, and English 
History, the maximum marks for which were 
500 for the first and 300 for each of the rest 
the total being 2,000. Handwriting and Spell 
ing were specially tested by Copying and Dic- 
tation, respectively. 286 of the candidates 
failed to qualify in one or more of the obligs 
tory subjects—that is to say, all the subjects 
but Geography and English History. The 
marks allotted to the first and the last of the 
successful candidates were 1,584 and 1,468: those 
allotted to the first and the last of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates, 1,467 and 876. The highest 
marks allotted were, for Arithmetic, 440, to an 
unsuccessful candidate: for Handwriting, 27s, 
also to such a candidate; for Orthography, 
300, toeach of five successful candidates and to 
each of fifty-four unsuccessful: for English 
Composition, 240, to an unsuccessful candidate: 
for Geography, 243, to a successful candidate: 
and, for English History, 257, to another such 
candidate. The examination was by no means 
easy. In English Composition an option was 
allowed between three subjects; two hours be 
ing the time fixed for writing on the one se 
lected. The subjects were: ‘* Relate a Fable, 
giving its moral from your own experience” 
‘*The Comparative Influence of Home and 
School Life in the forming of Character”; and 
‘*Charles and Mary Lamb.” Of these the last 
was certainly ill chosen, while, as to the secon 
which is expressed with scant observance of 
grammatical propriety, few will question that 
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it was much too difficult The examination 
here spoken of was superintended by the Civil 
Service Commissioners; but, in pursuance of a 
mysterious policy, the public is denied any 
knowledge of the persons by whom it was 
actually conducted. Similar examinations, ge 
nerally two a year, have been held since Sep 
tember, 1881. 


It seems not very generally known to the 
readers of the daily press that Rear-Admiral 
Albert H. Markham, whose vessel, the Can 
perdown, annihilated the flag-ship of the Bri 
tish Mediterranean squadron in the recent ma 
nceuvres off Tripoli, Syria, was the leadet 
the advance column of the Polar Expedition of 
1875-76, under command of Capt. (Sir Georg: 
Nares. The name of no more gallant com 
mander appears in all the annals of Arctic ex 
ploration, and the exploits of few travellers 
have done more to establish a reputation for 
English pluck and dogged determination than 
that terrible struggle with the frozen sea which 
alone retrieved the fortunes of the most elabo 
rately equipped expedition that ever sailed the 
Northern waters. Markham’s * farthest” (83 
20) bas since been eclipsed by the * farthest 
north” of Lockwood and Brainard (83° 24, 
ISS2), but this later exploit has in no way dimi 
nished respect for an achievement which car 
ried the British standard many miles nearet 
to the Pole than had been possible before. In 
the official report addressed to his superior, 
Markham states : ‘I feel it impossible for any 
pen to depict with accuracy, and yet be not ac 
cused of exaggeration, the numerous draw 
backs that impeded our progress. One point, 
however, in my opinion, is most detinitely set 
tled, and that is, the utter impracticability of 
reaching the North Pole over the floes in this 
locality.” 
than the outbreak of scurvy, which induced 


It was this experience, even mor 


the early return of the expedition, much to the 
surprise of all England and the disgust of thos 
who had confidently imagined that the P 

had finally been conquered. A popular clam 

for court-martial was, through Government 
influence, quelled by conferring knighthood on 
the commanding officers. Rear-Admit 





al Mark 
ham is without question one of the first autho 
rities on Arctic exploration, and his epinions 





on a subject to which he has given the 
study are entitled to the highest consideration 
In his work *A Polar Reconnoissance,” publish 
ed in 1881, he states his conviction that th 
Franz-Joseph Land route to the Pole offers 
greater possibilities than any other—a concl 

sion in which he is to-day supported by many 
Arctic ‘‘experts.” and which had long a 

been arrived at by the late Dr. Petermann. It 
is known to many who have followed recent 


Arctic developments that Admiral Markhan 











had a longing desire to return to the | 
gions, and it was for some time assume 
he would be associate commander in the Naz 
sen Expedition. Another distinguished 
ber of the same family. Mr. Clements R. Mark 
ham—traveller, geographer, and hist 
has recently been elected Pres 
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pact and forcible than that which introduces 
his fourth volume with an account of the com- 
promising temper of the North between the 
election of Lincoln and his inauguration. This 
passage of history has been written many 
times, but not elsewhere with so much detail 
of personal weakness, cowardice, and imbe- 
cility. Some of the best as well as many of the 
worst were implicated in the general collapse. 
Sumner stood immovably for the preserva- 
tion of the Union without compromise. He 
implored Seward not to make the speech of 
January 12 which Seward blandly read to him 
in advance. With Charles Francis Adams he 
protested so vigorously as to break off the 
friendship which had been growing for fifteen 
years. 

Although of Whig extraction, Sumner was 
never taken in the snare of a high tariff; when 
the Morrill tariff was passed, he opposed seve- 
ral of its more radical provisions, and he was 
always resolute in his interpretation of the war 
duties as provisional. Made Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations immediately 
on Lincoln’s inauguration, he entered on a 
course of duty which for ten years was wholly 
congenial to his taste, and went far to qualify 
the current criticism on his talent as engrossed 
by one idea. Generally at variance with Sew- 
ard on questions touching slavery and recon- 
struction, it is eloquent for the sobriety of his 
own temper in dealing with foreign matters 
and for his disengagement of personal from 
official matters, that he kept the peace with 
Seward all those years. With his English 
friends he did not fare so well. His speech on 
the Trent affair stirred up a vast amount of 
British indignation, but it went far to recon- 
cile the American people to the surrender of 
Mason and Slidell. That something sternly 
practical mingled with Sumner’s habitual ideal- 
ism, was well proved by his relation to this mat- 
ter. He declared that the Rebel ministers must 
be given up, at a time when Seward was 
‘elated and jubilant over the capture” and 
among those approving it were Everett and 
Cushing, and such distinguished jurists as Joel 
Parker and Theophilus Parsons. He never for 
a moment had a different opinion, and for the 
flimsy grounds adduced by Seward for the 
surrender he furnished others that involved 
no humiliation and had the support of interna- 
tional laws, which should not be disobeyed to 
secure a temporary and unreal advantage. 
This speech did much to secure for him the 
confidence of people who had imagined that he 
was ‘‘a mere moralist and reformer.” It made 
him an authority on foreign affairs second to 
no other until he was degraded from his post. 
From the Trent affair onward his influence 
upon our relations with England was as pacific 
as it could be consistently with a decent na- 
tional self-respect. Mr. Pierce has established 
this position by exhibiting his humane opposi- 
tion to letters of marque and reprisal, his treat- 
ment of the St. Albans raid, his defeat of the 
attempt to scale down the neutrality acts in 
1866, his opposition to the Retaliation Bill in 
1868, and in general by his attitude towards a 
bumptious anti-English spirit in the Senate. 
Not less pacific was the speech of April 13, 
1869, explaining the action of his committee in 
rejecting the Johnson-Clarendon Convention. 
The speech was not a plea for heavy damages, 
but for such a principle of amity as shouid ac- 
tuate a friendly nation in its dealings with an- 
other engaged in putting down a pro-slavery 
rebellion. Like the Trent speech, it was “ joy 
of the street, curse of the home” reversed. 
Well received in America, it put England ina 
frenzy of astonishment, Mr. Pierce goes over 





the whole matter carefully, on account of its 
relation to Sumner’s trouble with Grant and 
Fish a little further on. 

This trouble furnishes the most elaborate 
and painful episode of Mr. Pierce’s book. If 
anywhere he abates something of his judicial 
temper, it is in his contemptuous estimate of 
Mr. Fish’s ability and performance up to the 
time of his being made Secretary of State. It 
is an estimate that reflects severely upon Sum- 
ner’s great regard for Fish—a regard which 
intensified a hundred fold the hurt inflicted 
by Fish’s letter of December 30, 1870, to Mo- 
ran, replying to Motley’s of December 7. In 
that letter Sumner was indicated as ‘‘one who 
uses the words and the assurances of friend- 
ship to cover a secret and determined purpose 
of hostility.” Mr. Pierce’s caution is not less 
than usual because he brands this letter and 
Fish’s subsequent treatment of Sumner with 
the sternest condemnation that he can express. 
Sumner’s great mistake in the San Domingo 
business, of which Fish’s letter to Moran was 
the most shameful incident, was in not calling 
on the President, who had called on him to 
solicit his support for the treaty, and assuring 
him that he could not support it. It may not 
be doubted that Grant was entirely confident 
in his belief that Sumner promised to support 
the treaty which he afterwards opposed so 
ardently, and that he was entirely mistaken in 
his confidence. But for subserviency to the 
wishes of the President, the treaty would have 
had few supporters at any time. Fish himself 
did not care for it, but finally, to humor his 
chief, pressed Sumner to forego his opposition 
and offered him the mission to England. Mr. 
Pierce is more than kind in his acceptance of 
Fish’s apology—that he did not intend the 
offer for a bribe—as sufficient under the cir- 
cumstances. Sumner did not yield, and the 
rejection of the treaty, only in part because of 
his opposition, was followed the next day by 
Motley’s removal from his post as Minister to 
England. If the post hoc was not a propter 
hoc, the coincidence was remarkable. But to 
strike at Sumner through his friend was not 
enough. His relations with Fish continued 
friendly after Motley’s removal and until after 
the Moran letter. Of course, they could not 
be friendly after that. His personal relations 
with Grant had also ceased, and this fact and 
his breach with Fish were the excuse for re- 
moving him from the committee of which 
he had been a member for twelve years, and 
chairman for ten. It was the most unkindest 
cut of all. It hurt much more than Preston 
Brooks’s cane. It struck his weakest part, 
his self-esteem, which, always abnormally de- 
veloped, now took on a more portentous bulk, 
with painful inflammation, and a disturbance 
of his moral vision in everything that related 
to Grant. All this reached its climax in his 
arraignment of Grant as a colossal nepotist 
and in his support of Greeley in the campaign 
of 1872. The intensely personal character of 
Sumner’s politics in that year is not to be dis- 
guised, and it marks the lamentable injury to 
his happiness and self-poise wrought by the 
San Domingo episode. 

However valuable the influence of Sumner 
on our foreign affairs, it was not the most cha- 
racteristic influence of his Senatorial career. 
For this we must turn to his anti-slavery pole- 
mics for ten years before the war and to his 
steadfastness in the winter of 1861; next, to 
his persistent advocacy of emancipation as a 
proper instrument and only perfect justifica- 
tion of the war; and lastly to his persistency 
in demanding for the freedmen equal political 
and civil rights with the white population of 








the South. He began to urge emancipation 
upon Lincoln in the spring of 1861; addressing 
his constituents in the fall of that year, he 
made the destruction of slavery central to the 
conflict, and did much to prepare that public 
sentiment to which Lincoln looked for his 
support; early in the session of 1861-62 Lin- 
coln replied to Sumner that he was only a 
month or six weeks in advance of himself; on 
July 4, 1862, the Senator urged Lincoln to cele- 
brate the day by declaring emancipation, and 
September 22 came the preliminary proclama- 
tion. After that of January 1, 1863, Sumner 
addressed himself to bringing the action of the 
Government and the army into harmony with 
its spirit; to the prevention of slave-catching 
in the army and the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; to the suppression of 
the slave-trade by treaty with Great Britain; 
and, in general, to meeting slavery, in which- 
ever of its countless shapes it might appear, 
with ruthless opposition. His relation to the 
several amendments which gave emancipation 
constitutional force was the most striking para- 
dox of his career. He was generally indifferent 
to them and sometimes in opposition. He was 
consistent here—any constitutional attack on 
slavery implying its national existence, which 
he did not admit. Especially obnoxious to him 
was the provision of the fourteenth amend- 
ment bribing the slave States to extend the 
suffrage to the freedmen with a promise of in- 
creased representation. His Civil Rights Bill 
furnished the only passionate interest of his 
waning life. He babbled of it with his dying 

reath. Carried after his death, it was finally 
adjudged unconstitutional. 

The problem of reconstruction engaged him 
from an early stage of the events that forced it 
on the public mind. To the assertion, widely 
current, that Sumner’s doctrine of ‘State- 
suicide” met with no response, Mr. Pierce re- 
plies that it was practically worked out in the 
extra-constitutional legislation to which we 
were obliged to resort. Sumner’s fight against 
Lincoln’s early scheme of reconstruction was 
one of the hardest of his life. He developed in 
it a genius for obstruction that was something 
new for him and strange, and he accomplished 
his purpose in the defeat of Lincoln’s scheme. 
How different Lincoln was from Grant is shown 
by his friendliness to Sumner after the defeat 
of a measure as dear to him as San Domingo 
was to Grant. It was a few weeks before his 
death, and those weeks were marked by special 
kindness towards the Senator who had opposed 
him to the bitter end. Sumner’s opposition 
rallied the anti-slavery people to his side, and 
it is, as Mr. Pierce has written, ‘to his credit 
or discredit as a statesman that suffrage irre- 
spective of color or race became fixed and uni- 
versal in the American system.” To make 
sure of this was the beginning, middle, and 
end of Sumner’s labor and anxiety in the re- 
construction times. 

Sumner was not favorable to Lincoln’s re- 
election, but Mr. Pierce denies that the move- 
ment against him had Sumner’s ‘earnest sup- 
port and eager instigation,” as Hay and Nicolay 
have written. Yet how miserably imperfect 
Sumner’s appreciation of Lincoln was is shown 
by his writing to John Bright that ‘‘any one 
of a hundred” could be more easily elected, 
and by his saying in the same letter, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Lincoln resembles Louis XVI. more than any 
other ruler in history.” In a collection of con- 
temporary judgments, that would probably 
have the distinction of being the most utterly 
absurd. Had Lincoln lived, Sumner would 
have been his Secretary of State. Under John- 
son he had quite another fate: he was soon ar- 
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rayed among the most eager of his opponents, 
resisting at every step his policy of reaction 
He was also among the first to favor his im- 
peachment, as usual the rush of his moral pur 
pose sweeping away all technical obstructions 
as of no account. 

Mr. Pierce attempts no general analysis of 
Sumner’s character, but, telling the story of 
his life with beautiful fidelity alike to bim 
and to the truth, he has given us an admirable 
impression of the man. This was easier be 
cause of Sumner’s remarkable simplicity. His 
character had no elements of subtlety or com- 
plexity. He had no concealments or disguises. 
He wore his heart too much ‘ upon his sleeve, 
for daws to peck at.” Even his vanity was so 
naive that those who knew him best accepted 
it as part of his sincerity—saying exactly what 
he thought where others might have been 
more shrewd. Evidently he liked to be liked 
and loved to be loved, and he had what he de- 
sired. Something rhetorical and histrionic in 
his public speech, and something overbearing 
in debate, was in striking contrast with the 
manners of his private life. There was nothing 
patronizing in his relations to the younger 
men whom he attracted to his side. His secre- 
taries cherished for him a warm affection. His 
correspondence, without emasculation, is won- 
derfully free from the asperity which so often 
vitiates the mutual regards of public men. 
Quick to take offence, he seldom nursed his 
wrath. That his best friends were Longfellow 
and Theodore Parker, Whittier and Lydia 
Maria Child, shows that he loved the simplest 
and the best. There has been much exaggera- 
tion of the sumptuousness of his way of living 
Hundreds of men in the country have a single 
picture which could not be bought for ail his 
books and bronzes, paintings and engravings. 
His taste in the matter of paintings and en 
gravings appears to have been imperfectly de- 
veloped. He was a man the dealers liked to 
have approach them. His taste in other things 
was not always what we should expect from 
one of the most cultivated statesmen of his 
time. There was often a fly in the ointment 
some foreign substance in his speeches and ora- 
tions marring their unity and effect. He had 
not the self-restraint to put aside the show of 
learning which often made their moral value 
less than it would otherwise have been. 

Mr. Pierce has shown that Sumner was much 
more than a political anti-slavery reformer; 
but he was this from first to last with a consist- 
ency in remarkable contrast to the stumblings 
and the haltings, the twistings and turnings of 
some others. The course of Mr. Pierce's nar- 
rative is strewn with the wrecks of political 
hopes and reputations, where Sumner held his 
course right on and never wavered for a day or 
hour. Not many lives are made so entirely 
of one piece. Mr. Pierce’s volumes, with a 
hundred incidental qualities to instruct and 
entertain, have their best justification in the 
impression that they make of a great and good 
man devoted to one sacred purpose from the 
beginning to the end of his political life. 
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FEW figures are more engaging in fiction than 
the young man from the country who arrives 
in the city with no capital except his ideas and 
virgin enthusiasm, confident that fame awaits 
him. Whether, to use the sacred phrase, be 
‘‘comes up to the metropolis” on foot, with 
blonde locks tossing and his wild harp slung be 
hind him, or by train, with a roll of manu 
scripts under his arm, the story of his vicissi 
tudes is sure to command interest and sympa- 
thy. He attracts the young because they 
share his courage and assurance of coming out 
all right; and he touches springs of tenderness 
in the old because they remember how that 
fine scorn of disaster once was theirs, and be 
cause they foresee some possibilities of his 
making a false step or two and coming out all 
wrong. 

In choosing such a figure for the hero of * The 
World of Chance,’ Mr. Howells had, of course, 
no intention of trading on ready-made senti 
ment; on the contrary, he spares no conscien- 
tious effort to destroy a romantic predilec 
tion for his aspiring novelist, Ray, by giv 
ing his defects of nature their full value 
Mr. Howells does not write about people 
in order that the reader may, first of all, 
like them, but that he may understand them 
and recognize the truth of the delineation, 
then profit thereby according to his capa 
city for inference. If it is often impossi 
ble to cherish any fondness for those cha 
racters in whom the fidelity and subtlety of his 
representation are indisputable, the fact is un 
complimentary only to our species, not to Mr 
Howells. Still, in Ray's case, there seems to be 
no sufficient reason for depriving us of precon 
ceived affection. A trifle more of sensibility 
to afflictions not his own, a more frequent gx 
nerous deflection from the direct line of self 
interest, and the value of his character, either 
as an expression of art or as a lesson in con 
duct, would not have been diminished. He 
would be a pleasanter person to know when his 
youth lies behind. 

The adventures of Ray during his first vear 
in New York do not strain credulity: if they 
show how much in life depends on chance, they 
also prove how much more depends on charac 
ter. Life brings a queer assortment of trea 
sure and of dross to our feet; it is the faculty t 
select and the force to keep and use that mak: 
destiny. The episode most interesting for its 
own sake is that which brings Ray in close con 
tact with the Hughes family. The chapters de 
voted to these examples of the failure of com 
munity life to insure happiness are strong in 
feeling, and touched with a hopelessness about 
the practicability of any scheme vet devised 
for the permanent mitigation of human misery 
The sketches of Mr. Hughes and his demented 
son-in-law, Denton, impress vividly the power 
of constant contemplation of social injustices 
and evil to unhinge a very keen intellect and t« 
drive a morbidly emotional man mad. In per 
mitting Mrs. Denton to tell her dying father the 
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comforting lie which the clever, upright sister 


dares not speak, the author makes one of his 
nicest distinctions in feminine haracter 
feckless unveracity is characteristic of the 
* fool-woman,” and, on occasions such as thos, 
justities het eXistence Che ther episodes ch 
scribe Ray's struggle to get on and to get in 
with heartless publishers and editors. Here we 
have pages of “ shop” talk which may be dull 
reading to the general public, but is saturated 
with the wisdom of experience. Tt ts, besides 
invaluable for convincing anv wl aval 
that, so long as Mr. Howells remains w 
genuine wit will not become extinct 

The author of * Childret f Destiny \ 
parently doubts the determinative tnttue f 
character for good or ill, or at all events be 
lieves it to be subject to Ana issumiuing ¢ 
form of a family doom, Her chief t re is 
Mr. Richard Skelton, a Virginian land 
slave-owner, born seventy Vears ago and 


tunately able to enjoy his property w 


any question of right or righteousness. Ske 
ton is rather an interesting person, of marked 
individuality, but we cannot let ourselves 


with him heartily, because, from sundry bints 





we have gathered that, at the moment whet 
we should most wisb hum to alvde wit % 
will, in accordance with fa \ t 
part for another world. 1 btless there are 
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to tragedy of he sort rrhevt het Deart 
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stogy is to give an unpression of inat tv 
complete it without resort ¢ a very 
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and original a writer to need to ek 
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it is a pity that, hav » . 1 
tragedy, she st it ba ~ 
thing more impressive than a f v tend \ 
to early deat! If one can f tthe impend 
ing catastrophe, there is mu t v intl 
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pictures of socia Miss Seaw has} } 

iprettV exactivt . . 
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Miss Seawell’s novel is from very yx nt of 
View good enough t ike worth while to 


all attention to her lapses into slovenly Eng 


lish She is addicted t hd have for ** had 
r ‘had had,” and scruples not to employ bot! 
which“ and “wl as relatives to the same 
noun in one sentence Lax “a s probably 
responsible for such phrases as ‘telling good 
bye” and ked to have fallen through 
These are only a few examples of slips of the 
pen or inattention to detail in composition suf- 
ficiently numerous to disfigure her work 


One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the recognition of the virtues of the 

old maid.” Unless she is rich, she is not yet 
accorded any particular social status, but she 
is no longer an object for contumely and deri 
sion, and it is generally conceded that she is 
not necessarily either an old cat or an old fool. 
When she gets a novel written in her praise 
and honor (euphemistically called ‘The Odd 
Women’), she may be said to have cast off the 
last shred of disability. If half that Mr. Gis 
sing affirms and predicts about them is true, 
the hope of the future certainly lies in our old 
maids. Through the intemperance of partisan- 
ship he bas perhaps put a scourge in the hands 
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of the enemies of that class which he wishes to 
exalt, the self-cupporting unmarried women. 
His examples of marriage go to show that that 
institution is a failure, and the drift of his con- 
clusions on sexual relations is in favor of the 
union libre. ‘*Wetold you so,” cry the con- 
servators of morals; ‘‘freedom for women 
means license and the sacred hearth gone to 
the dogs!” Far be it from them to read pa- 
tiently and to learn that Mr. Gissing points 
to the voluntary relation between men and 
women only as the far-off ideal consummation 
of human striving towards self-knowledge, 
self-reverence, and self-control. But the time 
is not yet, and we go so far with the adorers of 
home and humdrum as to fail to see that its 
coming is in the line of social progress. The 
great thing is for society to give the odd wo- 
men a fighting chance, and to consider with 
charity those who fall in the fray. 

The story in which the ‘Odd Women’ are 
thus ably championed is excellent both for 
construction and for characterization. The 
novel with a good purpose is too apt to be a 
very bad novel, and it isa pleasure to testify 
that Mr. Gissing’s is, in spite of and on account 
of its intensity of purpose, an uncommonly 
good one. 

Satan is presumably still roaming about this 
planet seeking whom he may devour, and there 
is no spot so out of the way or unlikely that he 
can’t at least catch an author looking for local 
color. We should not regret too bitterly his 
making a meal of Mr. Stevenson, unless that 
gentleman would promise to desist from writ- 
ing stories about the heathen, white and tint- 
ed, who inhabit the isles of the Pacific. In the 
volume entitled ‘Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’ three very slim tales are, by the assist- 
ance of large type, wide margins, and many il- 
lustrations, spread over more than two hun- 
dred pages. The last two tales deal with the 
supernatural, and though they may contain 
elaborate satire upon Kanaka vices and pecu- 
liarities, we prefer to class them as specimens 
of Oceanic folk-lore. By this expedient Mr. 
Stevenson is relieved from responsibility for 
their existence, and the learned are made quite 
free to note a subtle significance, obscured for 
the vulgar by apparent childishness of motive 
and limpid, simple expression. ‘‘The Beach 
of Falesi” is, however, a story, and, though 
not planned in any accurate sense of the word, 
is very deliberately executed by Mr. Stevenson. 
The harangues of the noble savage are notori- 
ously tedious, and Mr. Stevenson’s narrative 
style appears to have become infected with 
that quality through continued pow-wowing 
with Samoan grandees. Besides, he has seem- 
ingly forgotten that his public is not exclusive- 
ly engaged in the copra traffic, and can there- 
fore not be expected to take the wild interest 
in the vicissitudes of that industry which 
doubtless perpetually agitates the Samoan 
breast. Whatever the reason, the narrative 
is inconsequent and dull, and the narrator, 
Mr. Wiltshire, offensively coarse. Could Burns 
have known Mr. Wiltshire, he would have re- 
garded him as a concrete and direct answer to 
his prayer for the ‘*‘ giftie” to see ourselves as 
others see us. The copra-trader’s description 
of himself is a most luminous and just bit 
of self-analysis: ‘‘ I'm just a trader ; ’'m just 
a common, low, God-damned white man and 
British subject, the sort you would like to wipe 
your boots on.” 

Mr. Matthews’s latest volumealso owes much 
of its size to margin and blank spaces. Every 
excuse for illustration has been seized, but the 
excuses are comparatively few. It is always 
unpleasant to comment disparagingly on any 





work of a man whose work is mostly admira- 
ble, but in this volume Mr. Matthews does lit- 
tle more than show how neatly and aptly he 
can say nothing, or, at best, things little worth 
the saying. He dedicates, or, as he says, ‘‘in- 
scribes,” the volume to Mr. Aldrich, ‘‘ from 
whom I learnt the trade of story-telling.” By 
the trade he probably means the method by 
which the best effects in words can be pro- 
duced; and the joy of conscious perfection in 
that may have led him to believe that a story 
need be nothing more than a brilliant exercise 
in composition. But the masses, learned and 
illiterate, critical and thoughtless, differ from 
him, and agree that astory which has no defi- 
nite point, no continuous interest heightening 
to the finish, is not a story at all. We do not 
mean to imply that the stories are without in- 
cident, but that the incidents, except that of 
‘‘Two Letters,” are trivial and aimless, Ex- 
cessive attachment to the form rarely goes 
along with vigorous idea and vivid imagina- 
tion, and the devoted stylist frequently arrives 
at barren artificiality and affectation. Mr. Mat- 
thews is still far from this unhappy consum- 
mation, but ‘‘ A Cameo and a Pastel” may 
compel his admirers to take a somewhat gloomy 
view of his future. 

In striking contrast to these vain and dainty 
words are ‘Stories of a Western Town.’ Oc- 
tave Thanet’s style is not noticeably good or 
bad, and her claim on attention rests upon her 
faculty for selecting for stories subjects and 
characters that any one can understand and 
every one must feel. Her perception of the 
nearness of tears and laughter in life is very 
acute, especially when dealing with certain 
sensitive, reticent spirits, whose worries and 
cares would present only one aspect to a less 
keen observer. Her affair is, in fact, with the 
mind and heart of man, and not with his clothes 
or his form of speech or his way of eating his 
dinner. ‘‘ Tommy and Thomas” is the clever- 
est of the stories, though it hus, too, more of 
the conventional stuff of fiction than any other. 
Weare all painfully familiar with the ways by 
which Tominy rose from no condition at all to 
that of first citizen of the State, and we could 
more readily forgive his likes and equals 
their political iniquities if we had any reason 
to suppose that they were half as good fellows 
at heart as was the Honorable Thomas Fitz- 
maurice. Mr. Frost’s illustrations of the vol- 
ume demand a word of praise, especially the 
drawing in ‘*Tommy’s funny picture.” 

A similar faculty for seizing and reproduc- 
ing the feeling which gives importance to or- 
dinary character and simple situations is shown 
in the collection of Scotch stories entitled ‘The 
Stickit Minister.’ There are twenty-five stories 
or sketches in the volume, most of them very 
short, and almost exclusively given up to the 
‘‘minister.” A favorite trick of politicians is 
to excoriate the Irish by eulogies of Scotch pa- 
tience and fortitude under political inequality, 
if not injustice. Orators ignore, or are really 
ignorant of, the fact that every parish in Scot- 
land has a perpetual outlet for spleen and dis- 
content in the person of the ‘‘ minister.” The 
people regard their spiritual counsellor as an 
object of common property. They ‘‘call” him, 
they pay his generally paltry ‘‘ stipend,” and 
they own him body and soul. Great outward 
respect is shown him, and his virtues are prob- 
ably appreciated in secret, but his personal 
liberty of thought and action is ruthlessly in- 
vaded on all sides, and the parish wit is kept 
alive at his expense. Any one who can read 
Scotch dialect will learn from Mr. Crockett 
just how much fun the people get out of 
the situation; also the various degrees of 


death suffered by the ‘‘minister” till he 
‘* flits.” 

The scene of Bret Harte’s ‘Sally Dows’ is 
laid in the South during the period of recon- 
struction. The old legend of a Northern soldier 
finding the portrait of a lovely lady next the 
heart of his dead foe, and of his subsequent 
quest for the damsel, is furbished into an ap- 
pearance of novelty. Excepting the remark- 
able dialect, which is the peculiar property of 
Mr. Harte’s Southerners, there is nothing attri- 
buted to Miss Dows which suggests the scion 
of Virginian aristocracy. She is altogether of 
the ‘‘breezy,” indeed cyclonish, Western type 
—a good-tempered girl with no end of go, and 
a sparkling central figure for an entertaining 
story. Another Virginia “lady” figures in 
‘*Mrs. Bunker’s Conspiracy,” known by the 
dialect. Mr. Harte’s ‘‘real ladies” are always 
rather dreadful persons, but Mrs. Fairfax is 
clothed with exceptional terrors. Mrs. Bun- 
ker, who was ‘‘no lady,” resembles that inde- 
scribable entity the more closely of the two. 
The conspiracy is very well devised, and the 
reasons given for its collapse are the best ima- 
ginable. The two remaining stories were prob- 
ably printed to make up a volume. 

‘Merely Mary Ann’ is the first number of a 
series called ‘*The Breezy Library.” Breezy 
is a hard-worked word, and there is no good in 
contending that it would be improperly used 
in describing anything in heaven above or on 
earth beneath. Therefore, let it be accepted 
as correctly descriptive of a gloomy, indeed 
sordid and morbid, tale of a gentleman who 
kissed a chambermaid and the consequences 
of the deed. In the beginning Mr. Zangwill 
makes several attempts at humor, but soon 
gives that up, doubtless feeling his sportive- 
ness to be so very sad that the elastic “breezy” 
could never be strained to fit. Mr. Zangwill 
knows the world, and is especially familiar 
with its shady side and its seamy side, and with 
those phases which offer interesting and com- 
plex problems for elucidation. There is a very 
large novel-reading public, with ideas and 
literary taste, that he is well fitted to enter- 
tain, yet he abandons it for the public that 
wants ‘Mary Ann.’ Perhaps the publisher's 
bribe, the label ‘‘ breezy,” may have seduced 
him from the ways of wisdom and common 
sense to which he may again return. 

The Finn is a fortunate person of whom 
little is known and nothing expected; there- 
fore most people would be sufficiently sur- 
prised and pleased by the volume entitled 
‘Squire Hellman’ without the translator's 
prefatory laudation. The title story is a good 
sketch of a cantankerous and rude old man, 
and the situation into which his evil temper 
forces him is broadly comic. The other sketches 
can hardly be regarded as fiction, for they are 
no more than scraps or paragraphs from life 
literally transcribed. The author has strong 
feeling and some art, but the work translated 
is too slight to show the length of his tether 
or to prove any wide-felt need for the Finn in 
literature. 


B. F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives relating to America, 
1773-1783. Vol. XVI., Nos. 1545 to 1600. 
January, 1893. London: B. F. Stevens. 

WirTH a few exceptions, particularly of Nos. 

1584 and 1585, all the documents of volume 

xvi. are of interest and have at least a rela 

tively important bearing upon the continuity 

of the narrative. Of the fifty-six numbers, 
eighteen are despatches, generally ‘* most se- 





cret,” from Lord Stormont to Lord Wey- 
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mouth. On several occasions that insistent 
Ambassador favors his Minister with as many 
as three lengthy papers dated the same day. In 
all he tells the same story of pushing his com- 
plaints upon Vergennes with constant vigor if 
not with immediate effect. The polite, able, 
and equally honorable French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs seems always to huve listened 
with admirable fortitude to the almost daily 
repetition of the same reasonable objections, to 
have admitted with candor what he could not 
deny, and to have set about actively, as is seen 
in his frequent despatches, redressing such open 
violations of treaty as required instant remedy. 
The main contention of the English Ministry 
centres, with increasing directness, upon the 
American privateers and upon the curious con- 
dition of Franco-American commerce seeming- 
ly tolerated by the French Court. Dunkirk, 
Saint Malo, and Martinique are the objective 
points of Stormont’s attack; while Hodge, 
Wickes, and Cunningham are the names most 
often in dispute, amid the endless assertions 
and assurances, reassertions and reassurances 
Were it possible to read these papers in a 
wholly unrelated way and without the memory 
of subsequent disparagements, by their own 
acts, of the finely drawn arguments here urged 
by the English, it would be difficult indeed not 
to sympathize in the main with the course of 
their diplomatic conduct as manly and un 
yielding. Stormont certainly, in his letters to 
Weymouth, appears to better advantage than 
does Vergennes in the few here given from the 
latter to Noailles at London. In the light of 
lear atmosphere which 
surrounds these intensely veracious documents, 





history, and in the ¢ 


it becomes no longer a question of principles, 
but a contest of personalities, 

In the first place, Stormont was not an easily 
deceived man; that he recognized himself at 
the best to be playing a close game is plain 
enough. In No. 1557 he writes: ‘I am con- 
vinced they wish to wound, but, weighing 
] every Circumstance as well as I can, I do not 
think them ready for War, or willing to pro- 
voke it, and am persuaded that they will wait 
at least to see the Fate of this Campaign.” It 
is difficult to understand, and the motive no- 
where reveals itself in this volume, why Stor 
mont chose to unbosom his feelings in the way 
he did to Maurepas. If Vergennes was not 
then an open friend to the ‘‘ Insurgents” or to 
Beaumarchais and his marvellous business con- 
cern of Rodrique Hortalez et Cie., the trifling 
President of the Council of State certainly was. 
This careless and purposely forgetful Maure- 
pas could not have deceived where the even- 
ness of Vergennes wholly failed. It is proba- 
ble that Stormont echoed in his heart the 
sentiment of D’ Aranda, *‘ Je cause avee M. de 
Maurepas, je négocie avec M. de Vergennes.” 
The period covered by this volume ends with 
August 8, 1777, two months before Burgoyne’s 
defeat and four months before the settlement 
for which Stormont had so steadily striven, 
yet which proved so contrary to his anticipa- 
tions. To the requests and finally to the 
menaces of the English Ministry, Vergennes 
had constantly been acquiescing in much the 
same spirit in which a boy will pay out the 
string of a kite which is cutting his fingers off 
partly because it was the best thing to do, and 
partly because he must. 

To come back to the personal element in this 
) affair, it is also evident that Vergennes under 

stood Stormont. This is seen in one of his de 
spatches (1590) to Noailles, in which he re 
marks: ** He has no moderation except on ente! 
ing my closet. It is said that he is longing t 
to Scotland to build a c 


untry-house there with 
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the fruit of his savings; this motive, as you see, 
well deserves that several hundreds of thou 
sands of men should be shot or perish, and per 
haps a greater number be ruined.” For dis 
cerning *“‘comments” of this sort, Stormont 
shows no relish; his forte, in his own estima 
tion, was to drive things ‘“‘home”™ to Ver 
gennes, and on the whole he did it in a homely 
and direct fashion, English-wise, and after a 
while this persistency had its result upon Ver- 
gennes. On one occasion, however, Stormont 


allowed himself a rather wide d 


rture from 


‘pa 
his diplomatic rectitude. He asserts in Ne 

1568 that he told Vergennes of news from 
America to the effect that the * Rebel Emis 
saries” had said to Congress in substance as 
follows: ** We do not see the French Ministers 
often, but we frequently see those who are de 
puted by them— which comes to the same thing 
they give us every assurance of friendship and 
express the strongest desire of our success 
they say that we are able to defend ourselves, 
. but 
they declare they will run every Hazard rather 





and wish not to interfere for the presen 


than suffer Great Britain to reduce us to Oke 
dence; and in the meantime, they promise us 
every secret succour.” On the same page he ad 
mits that he did not in the least gain this in 
teresting hews from American sources rhis 
personally convenient use of langu: 


brlizigre’ 


Stor 
mont calls putting his remarks ** into Historica! 
Shape.” Vergennes was the last person to be 
hoodwinked in this way, although he could 
not gainsay the general truths brought out by 
this sort of indirection. Writing later a little 
more nervously than usual io Weymouth, Stor 
mont tells of the report that Franklin and 
Deane have been urging the acceptance of the 
Treaty of Alliance. The story ran that Sat 
tine, Whom Stormont would call Sartines 
zealously spoke to Vergennes, who dissuaded 
him, and *‘made use of this extra’’ expres 
sion I] n'est pas Tems encore 

But besides these two astute statesmen there 
Was: another dramatis persona, with whom 
Stormont, as is evident enough now, felt it ne 
cessary to reckon. In the second of two dk 
spatches of the same day he records himself as 
saving to Vergennes: ** We sir shall never con 
sider any Articles that relate to Nat s as 
applicable to these Rebels anv otherwise than 


as what is called an Argument a fort N 
1568); in the preceding despatch (N 1387 
however, to Weymouth he quotes himself as 
follows *T have observed Sir with great 


Regret, that when I have made Rey 

to you, they have been attended to for the M 
ment, and fair Promises made? | 

invisible influence, has alwayscounteracted my 
Representations, and rendered your promises 
without effect.” Behind all these things whiel 


bathed him, Stormont seems here to hav: 


luctantly hinted at the influence of Frank 
who, almost unrecognized as vet. was silent 
impressing Frank s generous abilities a 
his charm of man ] 











seeming toact this individuality 
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pical fishes published by the Godeffroy Mu- 
seum, 

Mr. Kent has, nevertheless, done more for 
those who have never had the good fortune to 
visit a reef than all the descriptions of former 
writers. Heis not only an excellent naturalist, 
but also a most skilful photographer. The 
forty-eight photo-mezzotype plates give us pic- 
tures of the Great Barrier Reef of Australia of 
the greatest beauty. It is difficult to imagine 
that any illustrations could convey to one who 
has not seen a coral reef so admirable an idea 
of its structure and appearance. The greater 
number of the reefs which have been described 
are found in districts where the tide has but lit- 
tle rise and fall, so that naturalists have usual- 
ly limited their accou os of a growing reef to 
what could be seen through a water-glass, and 
from a boat floating over the submerged reef. 
Mr. Kent worked in a region where the tide 
has, in some cases, a range of eighteen feet, 
and was thus able to photograph extensive 
tracts or detailed portions left bare at very 
low tides. In some cases his camera has even 
reproduced patches of corals below the sur- 
face, so that it becomes an easy matter to 
imagine these vast fields of corals as they 
would appear when covered by the rising 
tide. The great rise and fall of the tides, 
subjecting parts of the reef to extreme at- 
mospheric influences, naturally explains the 
existence of extensive tracts of dead corals 
between the living banks and high-water 
mark. 

As Fish Commissioner, our author naturally 
devotes a good part of his volume to the practi- 
cal side of his subject. He has interesting 
chapters on the pear] and the oyster-fisheries, 
and deals also in a very interesting manner 
with the holothurian fishery, which is the most 
important of the Queensland marine industries, 
yielding about £23,000 a year. The béche-de- 
mer are collected by hand at low water and 
are prepared entirely for the Chinese market. 
As their food consists mainly of foraminiferal 
sand, they can hardly be called succulent. As 
soon as collected the holothurians are boiled 
for a short time, split open, gutted and smoked, 
and are shipped when dry and crisp. To a 
European they are not attractive, looking like 
so many charred sausages; as eaten in Japan, 
cut up in small slices and thoroughly disguised 
by the sauce in which they are served, they be- 
come nearly as palatable as a piece of cartilage 
properly seasoned. 

While we owe to Mr. Kent so valuable an 
account of the appearance of the Great Bar- 
rier Reef, he has added comparatively little to 
the description given by Jukes, between 1842 
and 1846, so far as it relates to the general 
theory of the formation of coral reefs. The 
discussion by Mr. Kent of the coral-reef theory 
is limited to a reproduction of its essential 
points as given by Darwin, to a short state- 
ment of its acceptance by Dana, and further 
to the practical adoption of Bonney’s objec- 
tions to the attacks on the Darwinian reef 
theory by Murray and others. Even granting 
that subsidence has been in many districts the 
principal factor in the formation of coral reefs, 
it by no means follows that subsidence is the 
only explanation for the formation of coral 
reefs in an equal number of other districts. 
Many of those who oppose the Darwinian 
theory merely state that it is not sufficient to 
explain the simultaneous existence of fringing 
reefs, of barrier reefs, and of atolls in cer- 
tain areas, and they look for simpler natural 
causes to explain their growth. It is no an- 
swer to their arguments to call the atolls of 
those regions pseudg-atolls, or to exclude them 








altogether, as is frequently done, from the dis- 
cussion. 

The bases for the growth of corals may as 
well have been formed by elevation as by sub- 
sidence; there is no greater improbability in the 
one than in the other theory. In fact, many of 
the observations made by Mr. Kent fully sup- 
port the objections to the theory of subsidence 
as explaining the formation of all coral reefs; 
and were he more familiar with the recent lite- 
rature on the subject, he would have learned 
that the coral-reef theory is not quite as simple 
as he gives his readers to understand. It is be- 
coming more and more apparent that nothing 
short of a renewed study of the elevated reefs 
of some favorable locality, coupled with borings 
carried to great depths through an atoll in are- 
gion of subsidence as well as through the outer 
edge of a barrier reef, will once for all settle 
questions which are now answered by more or 
less lucky guesses. 

Mr. Kent looks for the conditions of subsi- 
dence which have made the formation of the 
Great Barrier Reef possible in the former un- 
doubted connection of Australia with Tasma- 
nia and New Guinea; and if that is not satis- 
factory, he is quite ready to call upon a still 
greater subsidence of the Australian Conti- 
nent as shown by its presumed connection with 
New Zealand. If, as is probable, and as Mr. 
Kent suggests, the Great Barrier Reef existed 
as a narrow fringing reef in the late Ter- 
tiary, there has elapsed more than ample 
time also for its transformation into the 
Great Barrier Reef of to-day from other 
causes than those called upon by him. The 
Great Barrier Reef has entirely obliterated the 
Australian coast-shelf itself, and it may have 
found upon that all the conditions of depth ne- 
cessary for the vigorous growth, both vertical- 
ly and laterally, of the original insignificant 
fringing reef of the northeastern coast of Aus- 
tralia. 

The Government of Queensland is to be con- 
gratulated upon having placed so competent a 
naturalist as Mr. Kent in charge of the ex- 
ploration of the Great Barrier Reef, and also 
upon having published so valuable a contribu- 
tion to marine zodlogy. Nothing would do 
more for the practical objects which the Gov- 
ernment has in view than the establishment in 
Torres Strait of the Biological Station suggest- 
ed by Mr. Kent. The problems which the 
fisherman wishes to have solved can be attack- 
ed by naturalists only when working con- 
tinuously at a spot so admirably located for all 
marine investigations as Thursday Island, and 
within easy reach of the rich fauna of the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

We may state for the benefit of instructors 
and others that twelve of the characteristic 
reef views have been enlarged for use as illus- 
trations, and are to be obtained separately 
from the publishers. Lantern slides of any of 
the photographs can also be purchased. 





Japan As We Saw It. By M. Bickersteth. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Exeter. Il- 
lustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xvi, 354. 

THIs is a pleasing account of a twenty weeks’ 

trip over the beaten tracks of travel in Japan 

in the autumn of 1891. Written by an English- 
woman, the daughter of one bishop and the 
sister of another, it recounts, in diary fashion, 
but with a smooth and quiet straightforward- 
ness of style, all the details of the journey, from 
the scenery of the St. Lawrence at one end to 
the chimes of Exeter Cathedral ringing a wel- 








come home at the other. But the title of the 
volume should have been ‘(The Church of Eng- 
land Mission in] Japan As We Saw it.’ This 
was the object of the tour, and this is the 
scheme of the book. Incidentally much else is 
noted down, but scarcely anything that is not 
found already in other books of travel. Of 
Christian missions in general] there isa studious 
effort, once in a while unsuccessful, to see no- 
thing and to say nothing. Naturally the 
writer’s peculiar point of view affects all her 
observations. The Japanese are regularly 
termed ‘“ heathen’’—country, people, institu- 
tions, and religion. This narrowness often re- 
sults in statements deliciously ridiculous in 
their simple-mindedness; e. g., ‘‘ We could see 
with our own eyes what my brother called ‘the 
Christian look’ in the faces of those who had 
been reached by the Mission. We could note 
the effects of long, unbroken heathenism on the 
thousands who, of necessity, were left un- 
touched.” Apparently the ‘‘ Nonconformist ” 
American missions do not succeed in producing 
this ‘‘ Christian look.” 

The writer’s cast of mind has prevented her, 
moreover, from doing justice to some topics 
very germane to her chosen subject. For in- 
stance, there is scant mention of the work and 
personality of Archdeacon Shaw, who is one of 
the truest Christians and noblest workers in 
that country—probably the most popular mis- 
sionary (alike with Japanese and foreigners) in 
Japan to-day, if we except Dr. Hepburn (now 
absent) of the Presbyterian Mission, and possi- 
bly Dr. Verbeck of the Dutch Reformed Mis- 
sion. The author’s brother, ‘‘the Bishop in 
Japan,” would have a very different showing 
to make for his jurisdiction if he had not 
Archdeacon Shaw as his viceroy in Tokio. 
But, of course, his sister could not be expected 
to see this in a twenty weeks’ tour under the 
guidance of ‘‘ my brother, the Bishop in Ja- 
pan.” However, everybody who has ever lived 
in Japan knows what a sterling work the 





Archdeacon has accomplished, even if his 
bishop’s sister does not. 
Joseph Bonaparte en Amérique, 1815-1832. 


Par Georges Bertin. Accompagné d’un Por- 

trait. Paris: Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue. 

1898. Svo, pp. 423. 
M. BERTIN traces his subject from Joseph Bo- 
naparte’s arrival in this country, through his 
daily life, his various peregrinations, his estab- 
lishment at Bordentown, his correspondence 
with relatives and friends—making a very mi- 
nute study of a man and a career really of 
little importance or interest. Joseph Bona- 
parte fills a small place in the long roll of dis- 
tinguished foreigners who have made this coun- 
try a temporary place of refuge, but, coming 
as he did just on the fall of Napoleon, and rep- 
resenting the family by right of seniority, he 
naturally attracted a good deal of attention 
and drew around him many of his countrymen. 
He shared the belief, then current abroad, that 
the ownership of a large body of land would be 
serviceable; indeed, there was some rumor that 
he intended bringing together all the French- 
men loyal to his famous brother, and in some 
way rescuing him from St. Helena and restor- 
ing him to power in Europe. At all events, he 
bought from Le Ray de Chaumont—an agent 
for Mme. de Staél, who was one of the large 
number of French people owning land in 
this country—-a vast body of land on Black 
River in Northern New York, said to contain 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres. There 
he gave small farms to a few French settlers, 
mostly old soldiers in exile, but finally sold 
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the remainder to John Lafarge of New York | wife of Jerome Bonaparte, spending her days | Home-Rule idea and upon the Home-Rule Bill, 
: for $80,000, about half its cost. Then, upon | in Florence and her wit in railing at her coun- | paragraph by paragraph, that any minute re- 
' looking over the country, he bought at Bor- | trywomen; while the American public school | view would be too polemical for our columns 
deatown, N. J., a farm of more than eigh- | system is gravely expounded from two sources | Instead of ‘A Leap in the Dark’ it had better 
teen hundred acres, at a cost of 3106,000, of information, the College of Punahou, near | been styled ‘To Destruction by Daylight *; for 
and spent a very large sum, said to be #150, | Honolulu in Hawaii, and Mr. Richard Maleolm ertainly if one-half of Prof. Dicey's conten 
000, in building and laying out the grounds. | Johnston's * Oddities of Southern Life’ tions are Mr. Gladstone, Mr 
He brought over from Europe many valuable Yet, notwithstanding their various absur Morley, nd Earl Spencer are 
pictures and much fine furniture, relics of his | dities, there is reason to be found in these | working ue ction of the 
successive thrones in Naples and Madrid, and, | pages why the young American woman and | British Empir wt nof the United 
, what with occasional visits from his daugh- | her friends should pause and retlect. In them | Kingdom at pr t. as Prof. Dicey so clearly 
ters and a large family of French compa- | she is to be seen pretty much as she must ay+ | points out, is each for all and all for each \ : 
nions and dependents, he maintained a degree | pear to any observant foreigner who brings | representative from Kerry has as much right 
of state then quite unknown in this country. | over with him some letters (* good” ones or | and duty to guard and decide the interests of a 
Finally, on the death of the Duke of Reich- | otherwise), a keen eve for the superticial as Surrey hamlet concerning a new pump as has 
stadt, Napoleon’s son, once King of Rome, he | pects of society, and an untarnished faith in | t Surrey representative to question thre 
returned to Europe to be the head of the fa- | the newspapers as true and infallible exponents | length to whieh a Kerry constable is to grow 
mily, and to maintain a system of intrigue | of national manners and customs. That such | his beard. There is something sublime in tl 
that revealed, if need were, his utter incape an observer should suppose ‘flirtation to be idea, but it works out to strange conclusions 
city to represent the name once made famous | the fundamental feminine and even national | For while the two or three gentlemen wh 
by his younger and greater brother. He sold | institution it is here described as being, st snow anything concerning the pump or the 
his old masters in London and Paris for more | has only to thank her own behavior in put beard are fighting out their differences, G7 
than $130,000—a large sum for those days, | lic—at watering-places, in the streets, at en ther gentlemen, the chosen of the land, are 
leaving only those sold in Philadelphia in 1845, | tertainments, and even while she is making | if not away paired, kicking their heels on tl 
which have supplied so many doubtful pictures | foreign ‘‘ tours.” If she is supposed, when she | terrace, or in t rridors or libraries, and 
‘from the gallery of Joseph Bonaparte.” He | marries on small means, to be driven to the sad | will decide t matter one way or the ot! 
had a house full of fine furniture of the Em- | alternative of life in a boarding-houseor hotel, | nat according to the merits, of which they can 
pire, bronzes, candelabras, Cecorations from | or of domestic drudgery because of the dearth | know nothu but according to party ties 
the Luxembourg Palace, portraits and busts of | of service at reasonable remuneration, the suy r perser fr iships. The maintenance of 
the family, pictures of Napoleon’s great battles, | position comes near enough the mark t ise | the syste vy bet wary to the greatness 
pieces of Sevres of great value, a gallery of | us to blush for its truth Phat a foreigne t Britain-—hr ev thinks itis. The othe 
paintings, and a library of 8,000 volumes, many | should be able to understand eithe irappa- | English-speakir ples over the globe work 
of which were sold to meet his lavish outlay, | rently supine helplessnes$ before tt neapa pon  itferent sand may be excused from 
for he lived and entertained on a generous | ble German and recalcitrant Lrishwoman,” or | recognidne t tainty of ruin inany change 
scale. Among his visitors were Regnault de St.- | the willingness of voung couples to putup with | M ver, the loes appear some want of pro 
Jean-d’Angely, Réal, Grouchy, Clausel, Ber- | a life in which they ** must already have lost, | portiot tt present arrangement; fo 
nard, Lakanal. Vandamme, Hulin, the Lalle- | together with respect for the domestic firesick while 670 gentlenen are devoting their atten 
mands (one of these married the niece of Ste- | the notion of the refinements of married lit tion each to all and all to each within their 
phen Girard, the other planned a settlement of | and the duties of paternity,” is too much for wn borders, they are leaving pra ul 
old French soldiers in Texas), and a host of | even our aggressive self-esteem to expect the hands of | anent officials, and uns i 
others, French, Italian, and American, who Since they have had no share in making the | ed te, the lives and interests of milhons undet 
paid their respects to him. Among his Ameri- | laws by which they may be summoned, tried, | their sway f an empire such as was not 
can friends were the leading men of Philadel- | and convicted, American women can hardly | lreamt of by Alexander or Augustus. As we 
phia, and he testified his appreciation by the | held responsible in the same degree for the | read in this volume and pondered on the au 
j characteristic bequest to Dr. Chapman, anoted | figure they cut in the divor urts. That | thor’s sinister anticipations as to the evils like 
wit and successful practitioner and teacher of they appear there in numbers sufticient t vy to aris nder | rule, we found our 
medicine in Philadelphia, of acopy of Voltaire’s | justify the allotment of a goodly port f | selves constantly noting on the margin, ‘*‘ How 
works, and to others of portraits and statuettes a book about them to this phase of their | now to what extent are not such anticipa 
of the great Napoleon and others of the family. | collective careers, is an undeniable fact, how- | tions certainties under the present system 
To Mr. C. J. Ingersoll he gave a good deal of | ever bewildering its bearings to a Fret This book is t juintessence and boiling 
material relating to France for his ‘ History of | man who has the racial respect 1 “~ flown of the speeches being now, day after day 
the War of 1812,’ and to Dr. Lieber he supplied | family... That such an observer should feel | and week after week, delivered by Unionist 
details for an article in the ‘Encyclopedia | himself confused in presence of t s of tors in the House of Commons. Rather it 
Americana,’ while he inspired many articles | differing divorce laws in ditferent States is | is the steck from which the arguments and 
in Robert Walsh's United States Gazette and | not to be wondered at. Still less surprising is ethoad of their speeches are derived, and in 
in the Courrier des Etats-Unis. Allof these | it to find him having a quiet yatt ist rillianev and neentrated force the author 
and much else M. Bertin has unearthed with | ed superiority of institutions under far surpasses all but the ablest of them. What 
infinite pains, and found a suitable place for | prostitution has in such brief tim " 1} will be t itcon f the present sustained 
them in his book, which has a value asa pic- | such large proportions. He touches lightly on | argument it is impossible to say. Never did a 
ture of life in this country during the fifteen | this theme, however, and shows himself at all propesition put forward by a_ responsible 
years of Joseph Bonaparte’s secure and inglo- | points a convinced believer in the purity {1 Ministry meet with anything approaching to 
rious self-imposed exile. | native integrity of tl \ Z net- | s Vigorous and patently sincere opposition 
There are full chapter summaries and an in- | withstan the paradoxes of nduct sthe Home-Rule Bill. If Mr. Gladstone and 
dex of names. | Finally, i ite of M. de Varigny’s elal t s party are discredited, if the British people 
admiration for the women of t! United again determinedly set themselves to the paci 
states, it is impossible t sid sl ficatior f lrela nd its amalgams 
La Femme aux Etats-Unis. By C. de Vari- sine ds icailacsi- te i 7 f) pa pa : a reser a "1 , : Hee the oe poseemensags ‘ 
gny. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. long to a nation which. if it has few wires | Rinedos : the lines of the present Constitu 
ALTHOUGH every one would admit the attrac- | to conceal. has more social vulearities to expos tion, it will to no inconsiderable degree be at 
tiveness and the importance of the subject of | to public view, than any ot ed nat tributable to the publication of works such as 
this book, no one will be likely after reading | in the world \ v's 
it to feel inclined to pass it on to a friend or to 
go back to it for a second or a third perusal 
; The impression it first leaves, in fact, is that | <4 Lea} the I ee New Constitu tiem, Mesmoriam, and the Sew Wen 
it is more remarkable for its faults than for its tion. By A.V. Dicey, Qu : : ft. By wien st Hart, M.D., etc. 12mo, 
} i merits. The generalizations are both tedious John Murray oF pp. vi, IN. D.-Appleton & Co. 1898 
4 and flippant, forced and superficial. Cases of | IT must not be taken as any want of respect t Tris book is made up of rather popular papers 
; breach of promise are detailed in the most sen- | Prof. Dicey anv fa to apy ite his from the Nineteenth Century and the British 
i sational style of French journalism; an account haracter and his writings if w Dot devote Medical . rnal. They served a very good 
| of the life of Jay Gould is followed by another, | a lengthened not te this his latest tract. | purpose as articles, but they have no place in 
5 equally irrelevant, of the divorced American ' It is such a purely t ant slaught o1 book fort They aim to expose the abuses 
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which have arisen in many quarters about the 
phenomena of hypnotism. All these abuses 
should be exposed, although such an exposure 
edifies only those already convinced. What 
medium is ever led to confess that he is a fraud ” 
No doubt such papers are wholesome, but a 
book should have a more serious purpose than 
that of exposing some humbug, especially when 
all the humbugs exposed are known to all good 
people already to be humbugs. 

Dr. Hart’s book also associates ‘‘ Hypnotism 
and Humbug” in such a way that those not 
“well up” in the former might conclude that 
it is all humbug. This is the more to be feared 
since such is the opinion entertained by those 
who have not looked into the subject, especial- 
ly medical men. Dr. Hart does not believe 
this—on the contrary, he recognizes the facts 
of hypnotism; but in our opinion he does not 
discriminate well even among the humbugs 
which he exposes. It is certainly unfair, for 
example, to the British Society for Psychical 
Research to bring it in for indiscriminate 
reproach along with the impostors of Luys’s 
clinique, the clairvoyants of the shady side of 
Paris, and the soothsayers of the Orient. Dr. 
Hart certainly deserves credit- for improving 
his time while in Paris (by official invitation to 
the Pasteur celebration, as we are told twice, 
for no adequate reason) by investigating Dr. 
anee and Col. de Rochas; but it has been an 
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open secret among competent observers for 
some time that these men could not stand in- 
vestigation. To refute the claim that ‘sensi- 
bility may be transferred to inanimate objects” 
and that ‘layers of air may be sensitivized” is 
to advertise shams, no matter what ‘great in- 
stitution in Paris” may harbor such charlatans. 
Dr. Hart fills out his book by printing twice in 
full a letter from Dr. Olivier which says as 
much—i. e., ‘‘a question which I ought to say 
has been decided by the vast majority of the 
French scientific public in a sense absolutely 
opposed to the results proclaimed by MM. Luys 
and de Rochas. . . . The opinion of these two 
experimenters finds no support in the French 
scientific world” (p. 137, and again p. 182). 

As far as Dr. Hart expresses opinions about 
hypnotism, he seems toaccept the view of the 
Paris school without much independence. He 
repeats himself, for example, in two sections 
(pp. 69 and 158), declaring, on authority, the 
‘* therapeutic uselessness ” of hypnotism; and 
many other instances might be cited of unsup- 
ported opinions and of citations ‘‘in the lump.” 
But the book is not worth more space. If the 
reader wants a good one on the subject, let him 
read MOll’s ‘ Hypnotism,’ in the ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Science Series.” 
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Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar- 
ranged in oe et get Any perene having, the time to 
spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South goth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 








OLD AND NEW, 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classies. ¢ ‘atalogues of s' ock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new — received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


We will buy foreash at any time entire Libraries 
or smaller lots of valuable books or choice editions. 
Address, or call at either store. 


I). D. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Catalogues of our publications for the asking. 


“PECIAL CATALOGUES, | describing 
» HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s Books of Art, Biogra- 
phy, Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry, Polities, Religion, 
Science, and Travel, will be sent to any address upon 
applic ation. 4 Park Street, Boston. 








“speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof.” 


LARD 
MUST 
co 


since COTTOLENE has come to 
take its place. The satisfaction 
with which the people have hailed 
the advent of the New Shortening 


Cottolene 


ee by the rapidly increas- 
sf enormous sales is PROOF 

SITIVE not only of its great 
value as a new article of diet 
but is also sufficient proof of the 
general desire to be rid of indi- 
gestible, unwholesome, unappe- 
tizing lard, and ofall the ills that 
lard promotes. Try 


Cottolene 


at once and waste no time in 
discovering like thousands of 
others that you have now 


NO USE 
FOR LARD. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for eos 
Cottolene Cook Book, containing six 
hundred recipes, prepared by nine emi- 
nent authorities on cooking. 

Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Lonis, Montreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc. 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DicTionaRy and Encyclopedias. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation. 





Ke TROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
_« ter Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 





The “ Nautilus ” is quiet in action, 
simple in construction, and ot the best 
possible finish. 

Write or Catalogu 

WILLIAM fy ‘COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





